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PAYING  THE  FIDDLER 

FOR  FOUR  MEN  AND  FOUR  WOMEN 


CHARACTERS 
{In  order  of  their  first  appearance ) 

■  Mrs.  Sara  Castle  (Grandma).  .  Wise  in  her  generation 

Henry  Castle,  Sr . 

. Her  son ,  an  overburdened  business  man 

Mrs.  Helen  Castle . His  butterfly  wife 

Iris  Castle . Their  ultra-modern  daughter 

\  Henry  Castle,  Jr.  (Junior)  .  .  .  .Their  pampered  son 

‘  Lindy  Craige  . 

. An  orphan  and  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Castles 

Bob  Eaton . The  young  man  next  door 

Brown . An  officer  of  the  law 


J 


Time — Any  summer. 


468896 


Place — The  Castle  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


Time  of  Playing — About  two  and  a  quarter  hours. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  ACTS 

Act  I.  Living  room  of  the  Castles’  home,  at  about 
half  past  eight  on  an  evening  in  June. 

Act  II.  Same  as  in  Act  I.  The  following  day. 
Act  III.  Same  as  in  previous  acts.  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  one  year  later. 
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COSTUMES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Grandma  Castle — Aged  about  sixty.  A  rather 
domineering,  old-fashioned  woman,  severe  but  loving. 
In  Act  I,  wears  a  plain  house  dress.  In  Act  II,  wears 
a  similar  dress.  In  Act  III,  wears  a  plain  street  dress, 
with  dark  hat  and  coat. 

Castle — Aged  about  forty-three.  A  pale,  tired- 
looking  man  with  a  worried,  preoccupied  air,  except  in 
the  scene  with  Lindy,  when  he  appears  much  more  care¬ 
free  and  happy.  His  hair  is  gray  at  the  sides,  and  he 
wears  nose  glasses.  He  is  inclined  to  be  careless  in  his 
dress.  In  Acts  I  and  II,  he  wears  a  rather  shabby 
dark  business  suit.  In  Act  III,  wears  a  neater  suit  and 
a  straw  hat.  He  is  still  pale  but  is  happier  looking 
than  in  previous  acts.  He  carries  a  cane,  upon  which 
he  leans  a  trifle. 

Mrs.  Castle — Aged  about  forty.  She  is  a  pam¬ 
pered  society  woman,  selfish  and  pleasure-loving,  but 
capable  of  better  things.  In  Acts  I  and  II,  she  has 
the  irresponsible,  capricious  manner  of  one  thoroughly 
spoiled,  and  shows  flashes  of  temper.  In  Act  III,  her 
manner  is  subdued  and  kindly,  almost  humble,  and  her 
petulance  is  gone.  In  Act  I,  she  wears  an  elaborate 
party  gown,  with  all  the  fashionable  accessories,  chang¬ 
ing  later  in  the  act  to  a  silk,  lace,  or  chiffon  negligee. 
In  Act  II,  wears  a  fluffy  and  expensive-looking  house 
gown.  In  Act  III,  wears  a  simple  dark  street  dress. 

Iris — Aged  about  eighteen.  A  bright,  saucy  girl, 
who  does  a  lot  of  clowning  to  hide  her  true  feelings; 
very  game  and  lovable.  In  Act  I,  wears  a  dainty  party 
gown,  with  appropriate  accessories,  later  changing  to 
filmy  silk  or  chiffon  negligee  in  some  delicate  light 
shade.  In  Act  II  wears  a  pretty  house  dress.  In  Act 
III,  wears  a  gingham  all-over  apron  and  has  a  towel 
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tied  around  her  head.  A  large  dust  smear,  heavy 
enough  to  show  plainly,  is  on  the  left  side  of  her  face 
across  cheek  and  nose.  Later  in  act,  she  changes  to 
light-colored  summery  dress,  hose,  and  pumps. 

Junior — Aged  twenty.  A  spoiled  boy,  rather  head¬ 
strong,  full  of  fun,  and  at  first  without  a  care  except 
to  have  a  good  time ;  but  his  manner  changes  to  serious 
realization  of  responsibility  after  the  accident.  He  is 
rather  weak  but  lovable.  In  Act  I,  he  wears  a  flashy 
suit  in  the  extreme  mode.  In  Act  II,  appears  some¬ 
what  disheveled,  wearing  knickers  and  sweater.  In  Act 
III,  wears  a  trim  business  suit  and  has  a  tiny  mus¬ 
tache. 

Lindy — Aged  about  nineteen.  A  sweet,  sensible,  self- 
reliant  girl,  unselfish  and  loving.  In  Act  III,  she  shows 
more  poise  and  self-assurance  than  in  the  previous  acts. 
In  Act  I,  she  wears  a  simple  house  dress  in  a  light 
shade.  In  Act  II,  she  wears  a  dark  tailored  dress  with 
light-colored  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  suitable  for  a  jour¬ 
ney.  In  Act  III,  wears  a  trim  and  fashionable  travel¬ 
ing  gown  of  silk  or  crepe,  with  hat,  coat,  and  gloves  to 
harmonize. 

Bob — Aged  about  twenty-four.  A  man  of  the  world 
in  appearance  and  manner.  He  is  studious  and  quiet. 
In  Act  I,  he  is  fashionably  dressed  in  light-colored  suit. 
In  Act  II,  wears  a  sports  suit.  In  Act  III,  changes  to 
a  neat  dark  business  suit,  with  a  light  hat. 

Brown — Middle  aged.  Wears  plain  dark  business 
suit. 


PROPERTIES 

Library  table 
Davenport 
Three  armchairs 
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Three  straight-backed  chairs 
Telephone  table  and  chair 
Telephone  instrument 
Footstool 
Floor  lamp 

Books  and  magazines  including  a  fashion  magazine 
for  table 

Piece  of  unfinished  fancy  work  on  table 

Vase  for  table 

Cushions  for  davenport 

Curtains  and  drapes  for  window 

Pictures 

Rugs 

Cheap  cretonne  slip  covers  for  chairs  and  davenport 
Auto  horn,  to  sound  off  stage 

For  Grandma  Castle — Small  purse  containing 
check. 

For  Castle — Newspaper,  pipe,  tobacco  pouch, 
matches,  several  sealed  letters  ready  for  mailing. 

For  Mrs.  Castle — Newspaper,  handkerchief. 

For  Iris — Dust  cloth. 

For  Junior — Wrist  watch,  handkerchief. 

For  Lindy — String  of  pearl  beads,  pair  of  men’s 
house  slippers,  handkerchief,  vanity  case,  black  lining 
pencil. 

For  Bob — Book  of  poems,  black  lining  pencil. 
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SCENE  PLOT 


EXTERIOR  BACKING 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS 

Up  stage  means  away  from  footlights ;  down  stage , 
near  footlights.  In  the  use  of  right  and  left ,  the  actor 
is  supposed  to  be  facing  the  audience. 
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First  Act 

Scene  :  The  living  room  of  the  Castle  home  on  the 
outskirts  of  Brooklyn ,  New  York.  It  is  a  large  room 
with  the  air  of  being  furnished  a  little  beyond  the  fam¬ 
ily  means ,  in  order  to  make  a  good  impression.  At  left 
is  a  large  glass  door ,  leading  into  garden;  another 
door  is  up  right ,  opening  into  the  front  hall ,  and  a 
third  down  right  which  leads  to  Lindy’s  room.  Up 
center  is  a  window  with  fashionable  curtains  and 
drapes.  Two  straight-backed  chairs  stand  near  the 
back  wall ,  one  in  the  upper  left  and  the  other  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  stage.  A  little  right  of  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  library  table  on  which  are  books,  a  fashion  mag¬ 
azine,  and  a  piece  of  fancywork  in  the  making.  A 
large  armchair,  with  a  comfortable  footstool  in  front 
of  it,  is  at  left  of  table,  and  a  floor  lamp  stands  up 
stage  and  a  little  right  of  chair.  An  upholstered 
straight-backed  chair  is  at  right  of  table.  Down 
right  is  another  armchair.  Nearly  opposite,  down 
left,  is  a  telephone  table  and  chair,  with  instrument. 
A  well- cushioned  davenport  is  in  a  diagonal  position 
down  stage  from  and  a  little  left  of  center.  Near  it, 
at  left,  is  a  third  armchair.  Several  small  rugs  are  on 
the  floor.  The  pictures  and  ornaments  in  the  room 
reflect  the  current  fashion  rather  than  the  taste  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

At  rise  of  curtain,  Grandma  Castle  enters  from  up 
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right ,  crosses  to  table ,  and  picks  up  fashion  magazine 
from  table.  She  turns  the  page's ,  shakes  her  head  de¬ 
spairingly ,  and  lays  it  down ,  clucking  sharply  with  her 
tongue.  Picks  up  fancywork  from  table ,  crosses 
around  table ,  sits  in  armchair  at  left  of  table ,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  work ,  constantly  compressing  her  lips  and  shak¬ 
ing  her  head. 

Castle  enters  from  up  right  in  a  preoccupied  man¬ 
ner.  He  crosses  to  Grandma  Castle  and  stands  be¬ 
hind  her  chair.  Kisses  her  lightly  and  crosses  to  arm¬ 
chair  down  right ,  taking  a  newspaper  out  of  liis  pocket 
as  he  goes. 

Castle.  Hello,  mother!  ( Sits  and  sighs  deeply .) 

Grandma  Castle.  Hello,  Henry.  Have  a  hard  day? 

Castle.  Same  as  usual. 

Grandma  Castle.  Have  a  good  supper? 

Castle.  All  right. 

Grandma  Castle.  Too  bad  you  couldn’t  get  home. 
Had  your  favorite  dish,  and  Jennie  made  it  extra  good. 

Castle  ( looking  at  newspaper) .  Sorry.  Company 
inventory.  What  time  is  it? 

Grandma  Castle.  After  eight  o’clock. 

( There  is  a  silence.) 

Castle  ( looking  up  suddenly  from  paper).  Where 
are  the  folks? 

Grandma  Castle  (shortly).  Primping. 

Castle.  I  mean  Junior. 

Grandma  Castle.  Primping! 

Castle.  Junior? 

Grandma  Castle.  Exactly !  He’s  worse  than  his 
sister,  if  that  were  possible.  Couldn’t  be  worse  than 
his  mother.  (There  is  another  silence.)  They  are  go- 
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ing  to  another  party.  That’s  the  fourth  this  week. 
(Castle  makes  no  reply.  She  sniffs  scornfully .) 
Times  have  certainly  changed  since  I  was  a  girl. 
{Pauses.)  Parties,  autos,  paint,  cigarettes,  selfish¬ 
ness,  coddling! 

Castle  ( absent-mindedly ).  Coddling? 

Grandma  Castle  ( energetically ).  Yres,  coddling! 
The  children  of  to-day  are  coddled  as  the  children  of  a 
century  ago  would  never  have  imagined  possible. 

Castle.  Oh,  the  children  of  to-day  are  all  right. 

Grandma  Castle.  Oh,  are  they?  Well,  I’m  glad 
you  think  so. 

Castle  {after  a  pause) .  Selfish?  {Tapes  off  glasses 
and  polishes  them.)  Oh,  if  we  really  needed  them,  they 
would  be  there. 

Grandma  Castle.  Where?  {Pauses.)  Doing  the 
latest  dances  or  whatever  pleased  them  most.  {Sniffs 
contemptuously  as  she  repeats  his  words.)  “Be  there !” 

(Castle  does  not  reply  for  a  few  moments.) 

Castle.  Where’s  Lind}^? 

Grandma  Castle.  Bless  her  heart !  Where  she  al¬ 
ways  is :  on  the  line  of  duty  serving  others.  In  her  room 
mending  a  dress  for  Iris,  stringing  broken  beads,  help¬ 
ing  Junior  with  his  Latin  ! 

Castle  {smiles  as  he  continues  to  read  paper). 
There  are  some  exceptions  among  the  children  of  this 
generation? 

Grandma  Castle.  A  little  coddling  wouldn’t  hurt 
Lindy,  but  a  little  would  go  a  long  way.  {There  is  an 
interval  of  silence.)  The  trouble  with  most  people  is 
that  they  expect  service  instead  of  giving  it.  This  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  persons  is  coddled!  Pampered!  A — 
a — cooky  pushers  ! 
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Castle.  You  have  been  to  a  Chautauqua,  mother. 
(Smiles.) 

Grandma  Castle  ( after  a  silence).  Wrapped  in 
cotton  wool,  soft,  spineless!  (Works  furiously.) 

Castle  (laughs  softly).  Nonsense!  The  3mungsters 
are  made  of  good  stuff. 

Grandma  Castle.  I  don’t  deny  that,  but  the  par¬ 
ents  of  to-day  are  doing  their  best  to  make  them  use¬ 
less  whiners  and  leaner s,  if  nothing  worse.  Oh,  it’s 
too  bad  to  see  Junior  sliding  along  the  way  he  is, 
flunking  in  college!  Not  an  idea  in  his  head  for  the 
future  but  having  a  good  time.  With  Iris,  it  is  not  so 
bad.  She’s  angling  for  a  husband  wTell  enough  off  to 
keep  her  in  bridge  prizes.  Heaven  grant  her  wish ! 
But  some  girl  will  expect  Junior  to  do  the  same  for 
her.  The  Lord  give  her  wisdom. 

Castle.  I’ll  admit  they  seem  to  be  on  the  wrong 
road — the  youngsters  of  to-day — traveling  without 
map  or  guide  book,  taking  in  too  much  territory.  But 
even  if  they  are  accepting  much  that  is  useless  and 
worthless,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  discard 
and  eliminate,  and  accept  only  the  better  things. 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes,  after  they  have  had  the 
bark  rubbed  off  their  noses  a  few  times  by  blindly  run¬ 
ning  up  against  hard  facts  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  parents  and  those  that  love  them  to  hold 
up  a  candle  in  the  dark.  They  should  be  made  to  see 
the  light  of  reason. 

Castle.  They  think  for  themselves,  mother.  It  is 
great  that  they  have  overcome  so  much  of  the  old  nar¬ 
rowness  and  fear.  They  are  not  afraid  to  think  for 
themselves.  They  won’t  be  hampered  by  cruel,  bigoted 
narrow-mindedness. 

Grandma  Castle  (scornfully) .  Henry,  you  are  an 
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idiot !  It’s  as  bad  to  be  too  broad-minded  as  to  be  too 
narrow-minded;  isn’t  it?  To  accept  unworthy  things 
is  worse  than  closing  one’s  mind  altogether. 

Castle.  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  mother. 

Grandma  Castle.  I  don’t  expect  anything  of 
Helen.  She’s  as  silly  as  the  children.  If  you  had  only 
married  a  woman  with  some  sense ! 

Castle.  Now,  mother,  you  know  Helen  is  not  well. 
Her  heart  won’t  let  her  worry.  I’m  glad  to  see  her 
enjoying  herself. 

Grandma  Castle  (sniffs).  Her  heart!  Where  is 
it?  She  hasn’t  any — to  see  you  working  and  worrying 
to  bring  in  the  dollars  while  she  shovels  them  out !  And 
you  keep  her  wrapped  in  cotton  !  Afraid  to  tell  her 
of  your  worries !  Her  heart !  And  dancing  four  times 
a  week !  It’s  your  fault,  Henry.  Where  is  your  back¬ 
bone?  But  you  are  just  like  your  father.  You  would 
have  been  nothing  but  for  me. 

Castle  (smiling).  Mother,  I’m  afraid  you  will  have 
to  finish  the  job. 

Grandma  Castle  (sarcastically) .  It  looks  like  it. 

Castle.  Methods  have  changed,  mother.  We  can¬ 
not  force  children  to  follow  our  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
their  right  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  way. 

Grandma  Castle.  Nonsense!  Sentimental  non¬ 
sense  !  This  idea  of  letting  children,  before  they  are  of 
age,  to  do  as  they  please  and  of  allowing  them  to  fol¬ 
low  without  restraint  whatever  silly  pleasure  they  wish 
to  enjoy.  We  should  teach  our  children  self-control. 

Castle  (sighs).  There  must  be  a  happy  medium 
for  parent  and  child. 

Grandma  Castle.  Then  I  wish  you  would  discover 
it,  and  stick  to  it.  Find  your  backbone,  Henry.  You 
used  to  have  one.  You  were  born  with  one,  but  I’m 
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afraid  Helen’s  heart  has  reduced  it  to  a  jelty  fish! 
You  find  your  backbone,  and  Helen  will  find  a  sound 
heart. 

Castle  ( after  a  short  silence).  Mother,  I’ll  have  to 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  a  little  loan. 

Grandma  Castle.  What?  ( Lays  down  her  ivork 
and  looks  at  him  severely.) 

Castle.  The  mortgage  on  the  house  has  come  due 
and — 

Grandma  Castle  ( rising  determinedly).  Not  a 
penny  more.  My  money  will  all  be  yours  some  day, 
but  not  another  cent  while  I  live !  I  have  given  you 
this  home.  I  have  helped  Junior  and  Iris  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  I’m  guilty  enough;  but  no  more.  ( Crosses  down 
center.)  The  only  thing  that  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses  and  make  a  man  of  Junior  is  to  be  up  against  it, 
in  good  American  slang.  And  I’m  not  going  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Providence.  A  little  hard  sledding  will  roll 
Helen  out  of  her  cotton  and  strengthen  her  heart 
( crosses  to  armchair  dozen  extreme  left),  give  Iris  a 
jolt  she  needs,  and  prove  how  much  of  a  man  Junior  is. 
Not  a  penny!  ( Sits  and  works  energetically.  There  is 
a  short  silence.)  How  much  do  you  need? 

Castle  (after  a  pause).  Two  thousand. 

Grandma  Castle.  Not  a  penny!  (Folds  her  arms 
grimly.)  And  that’s  that. 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right.  She  crosses  to  Castle. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Hello,  dear!  (Stoops  and  kisses  him 
lightly.)  Oh,  you  have  been  smoking  that  horrid  pipe. 
Oh,  darling,  I  have  asked  }rou  not  to.  (Fans  herself 
with  her  handkerchief .) 

Castle.  Just  a  bit  on  my  way  home  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  dear. 
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Grandma  Castle.  I  should  think  you  would  be 
used  to  smoke. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( laughs  quietly).  Mother  doesn’t  like 
the  company  I  keep.  ( Crosses  to  armchair  at  left  of 
table  and  sits ,  yawning.)  Have  a  good  dinner,  Henry? 
Mother  tell  you  we  had  lamb  and  young  peas  for  din¬ 
ner?  (Picks  up  magazine.)  Oh,  I’ll  bet  a  cooky  you 
forgot  the  Post ,  Henry.  Did  you? 

Castle.  By  golly,  I  did,  Helen ! 

Grandma  Castle  (sarcastically) .  Funny  you 
couldn’t  remember  that  when  you  have  so  little  to  think 
about,  Henry. 

(There  is  an  uncomfortable  silence.) 

Castle.  Going  out  to-night,  Helen? 

Mrs.  Castle.  A  little  anniversary  party.  Just  go¬ 
ing  to  run  in  for  a  moment. 

Castle.  Is  Iris  going? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Yes,  dear.  (Looking  over  magazine.) 
Oh,  what  a  sweet  frock!  Iris  would  love  it. 

Castle.  Is  Junior  going  anywhere? 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  think  so. 

Castle.  Where? 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  don’t  know. 

Castle.  You  don’t  know? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Don’t  be  silly,  dear.  How  should  I? 

Castle.  But  don’t  you  think,  Helen,  you  ought  to 
know?  Junior  is  not  of  age — 

Mrs.  Castle  (fretfully  interrupting) .  Oh,  please, 
darling,  don’t  upset  me  just  when  I’m  going  out.  I 
can’t  worry  about  Junior.  He’s  all  right.  Why  don’t 
you  find  out  where  he’s  going? 

Castle.  Don’t  you  think  you  are  dancing  too  much, 
Helen  ? 
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Mrs.  Castle  (reproachfully) .  Now,  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  nag,  dear,  I’d  better  go  before  I  am  ill.  I  can’t 
— I  simply  cannot  stay  at  home  every  evening.  I  worry 
too  much.  And  my  heart,  dear !  I  mustn’t  worry. 

Iris  (off  up  right ,  screams ,  then  laughs ).  Junior! 
Let  go.  You’ll  tear  my  dress!  You  big,  clumsy  calf! 

Junior  (off  up  right).  Atta  girl!  (A  pause ,  then 
the  sound  of  a  slap. )  O-oh  !  What  a  wallop  ! 

Junior  and  Iris  run  on  from  up  right ,  wrestling  with 

each  other  and  laughing. 

Junior.  Hello,  bunch!  Ship  ahoy,  dad!  (Runs 
down  to  Castle.)  Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  sports. 

( Takes  paper  out  of  his  father's  hand ,  finds  what  he 
wants ,  and  drops  the  remainder  of  paper  on  floor.) 

(Iris  goes  to  Mrs.  Castle.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris,  look  at  this,  honey.  Just  what 
we  have  been  looking  for.  (Shows  Iris  picture  in 
magazine.  Iris  leans  over  her  mother  as  she  sits  on 
arm  of  the  latter's  chair.) 

Iris  (enthusiastically) .  Omigosh !  That’s  a  peach; 
isn’t  it? 

(Junior  crosses  to  davenport  where  he  throws  him¬ 
self  full  length ,  with  head  up  stage ,  and  looks  at  paper.) 

Mrs.  Castle  (as  she  and  Iris  examine  picture).  A 
bow  on  the  shoulder  here  instead  of — 

Iris  (interrupting) .  Uh-huh,  and  a  little  more  pro¬ 
nounced  here — 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh,  that  would  be  ducky  for  the 
Bimington  bridge  and — 

Iris  (runs  to  Castle,  puts  arms  around  his  neck , 
and  kisses  the  top  of  his  head).  Daddy  dearest,  give 
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your  little  girl  a  pretty  new  ten-dollar  bill.  Her  needs 
some  chiffon  hose  and — and  things.  Will  you,  you  old 
sweet  daddy? 

Junior.  Don’t  let  her  get  away  with  that,  dad. 
Remember  Junior  needs  some  new  golf  panties. 

Iris  {coaxingly) .  Will  you,  daddy? 

Castle.  I’ll  see. 

Iris  ( rapturously  hisses  the  top  of  his  head).  My 
old  honey  bun!  ( Runs  to  Grandma  Castle,  leans  over 
hack  of  her  chair  and  throws  arms  around  her  neck.) 
Gram,  help  me  coax  him.  A  mother  can  do  anything 
with  her  boy. 

Junior.  Don’t  let  her  get  away  with  that,  gram. 
She’s  known  as  the  champion  soft  soaper  in  our  gang. 
She’s  soft-soaped  the  fellows  so  that  they  are  so  smooth 
they  use  sand  paper  to  get  rough,  r-r-r-rough. 

Iris.  Don’t  listen  to  him,  gram.  What  he  says  is 
all  blah-blah. 

Junior.  Is  that  so?  {Sits  up  suddenly  and  imitates 
Iris.)  Oh,  Eddie,  you  don’t  mean  a  word  of  it.  Oh- 
00-00 ! 

Iris  {rushes  at  him  playfully ,  hut  pretending  to  he 
in  earnest ,  and  pulls  his  hair).  You  prevaricator!  I 
never  did. 

Junior.  Hey,  leggo !  Quit  your  foolin’,  Iris. 

Iris.  Confess  it’s  a  whopper. 

Junior.  Omigosh !  Yes!  My  Godfrey,  Iris! 
You’ve  taken  all  of  the  permanent  out  of  my  hair. 
{Lies  down.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Children,  be  quiet.  I  can’t  stand  that 
noise.  And  please,  Iris,  omit  the  “omigosh.” 

Junior.  Oh,  be  natural,  mom. 

Mrs.  Castle  {reproachfully) .  Boy  darling! 

Junior.  Oh,  nix,  mom,  nix ! 
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Iris  (laughs).  Ever  since  Eddie  Lucus  heard  you 
call  Junior  “boy  darling,”  mom,  the  bunch  have  razzed 
the  life  out  of  him. 

Grandma  Castle  ( scornfully ).  I  don’t  wonder. 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  don’t  care.  He  is  my  boy  darling ! 

Junior.  All  right,  but  if  I  slay  the  next  fellow  that 
calls  me  that,  you  will  be  responsible,  mom ! 

Iris  ( returning  to  Grandma  Castle,  puts  her  arms 
around  the  old  lady's  neck).  What  are  you  so  solemn 
about,  gram  ? 

Grandma  Castle.  Yrou  are  enough  to  make  anyone 
solemn. 

Iris  (opening  her  eyes).  I  am? 

Grandma  Castle.  Both  of  you. 

Junior.  Oh,  gram!  (Kneels  on  davenport ,  facing 
Grandma  Castle  over  the  hack  of  it.)  Why  pick  on 
little  Junior? 

Iris.  Don’t  you  approve  of  us,  gram? 

Grandma  Castle.  No.  I  do  not. 

Iris.  Why  not? 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  for  one  thing,  you  use  too 
much  paint.  (Looks  at  her  severely.) 

Iris.  Oh,  gram,  I  don’t  use  much — honestly.  Why, 
the  fellows  tell  me  they  can  hardly  believe  I  use  it. 
( Winks  at  Junior.)  I  put  it  on  so  artistically. 

Junior.  Ytou  can  always  tell  when  a  girl  is  painted 
nowadays. 

Iris.  How? 

Junior.  Because  there  aren’t  any  that  ain’t. 

Mrs.  Castle  (laughing).  Junior!  You  are  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit. 

Junior  (suddenly).  Oh,  here  is  news.  I  saw  the 
fellow  next  door  this  afternoon. 

Iris  (runs  to  davenport  and  leans  over  the  hack  of 
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it).  Bob  Eaton?  Oh,  Junior,  did  you?  Did  you  find 
out  if  he  was  going  to  the  party  to-night?  Sylvia 
counts  on  him.  She  met  him  yesterday,  and  he  said  if 
he  could  finish  up  his  new  story  so  that  he  might  leave 
it  without  losing  the  thread  of  the  idea,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  he  would  be  there.  Omigosh !  I  hope  he 
is.  What  else  did  he  say,  Junior? 

Junior.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  lonesome  in  that  big 
house  with  only  the  servants. 

Mrs.  Castle  (interrupting) .  I  believe  his  last  book, 
“Looking  Forward,”  is  having  a  big  sale.  He’s  clever, 
but  how  he  can  stay  in  that  lonely  house  where  his 
uncle  died  so  recently? 

Grandma  Castle.  Does  a  lot  of  useful  thinking,  no 
doubt. 

Mrs.  Castle.  It’s  ghastly ! 

Iris.  It’s  thrilling!  Go  on,  Junior. 

Junior.  Well,  he  said  he  was  so  busy  writing  he 
never  got  lonesome.  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  like  to 
go  out  with  us  fellows.  He  said  he  was  sorry  but  he 
couldn’t  leave. 

Grandma  Castle.  Too  much  sense  to  waste  his  time. 

Mrs.  Castle.  He’s  only  a  boy ;  isn’t  he?  Let  me  see. 
He  was  in  college  when  his  uncle  died.  Yes,  he  is  only 
twenty-four.  I  can’t  understand  why  a  boy  with  so 
much  money  should  sacrifice  himself,  deny  himself  so 
much  fun,  just  to  write  silly  books.  It’s  beyond  me. 

Grandma  Castle  ( sotto  voce).  Naturally. 

Iris.  Did  he  mention  going  anywhere  to-night, 
June? 

Junior.  No,  but  he  said  when  he  had  an  hour  to 
spare,  he  had  such  good  neighbors. 

Iris.  What  did  he  mean  by  that?  Did  you  ask  him 
to  call? 
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Junior.  Sure. 

Iris.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  call.  ( Excitedly .) 

Omigosh ! 

Grandma  Castle.  Would  be  worth  cultivating; 
wouldn’t  he,  Iris? 

Iris.  Yes.  For  his  sake,  I  would  become  a  cultiva¬ 
tor.  Worth  while?  With  all  his  money! 

Grandma  Castle.  How  about  love? 

Iris.  Grandma,  don’t  be  so  archaic ! 

Junior.  Oh,  listen!  Where  did  you  find  that 
one,  I.? 

Iris  {laughs).  In  the  ark. 

Junior.  Has  Noah  missed  it? 

Iris.  Not  yet. 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes.  I  will  think  along  old- 
fashioned  lines.  It’s  a  way  I  have. 

Iris  {impulsively  hugs  her).  You  are  an  adorable 
primitive ! 

Grandma  Castle.  And  you  are  bright  enough  to 
have  common  politeness.  Or  was  that  left  in  the  ark? 

Junior  {laughs  at  Iris  and  lies  on  davenport).  Bet 
that  cut ! 

Iris.  Forgive  me,  grandma. 

Mrs.  Castle.  What  time  is  it? 

Junior  {looking  at  wrist  watch).  Oh,  my  golly! 
Time  to  go,  if  you  want  to  ride  in  my  bus.  {Sits  up.) 

Castle.  Where  are  you  going,  Junior? 

Junior  {looks  surprised).  Gee  whiz!  Well,  I’m 
taking  mom  and  Iris  to  their  party.  Fan  is  bringing 
them  home,  and  then  I’m  on  my  way.  Just  a  little  party 
of  my  own.  Be  home  early.  {Rises.) 

Castle.  See  that  you  are. 

Junior  {surprised).  Gosh,  dad!  Ain’t  you  well? 
(Grins.) 
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Iris.  Oh,  I  wonder  if  Lin  has  strung  mj  pearls. 
( Turns  toward  down  right  and  calls.)  Lin!  Linny! 

Mrs.  Castle.  She’s  frightfully  slow.  Too  much 
day  dreaming.  She  must  be  more  alive  to  opportunity, 
if  she  ever  expects  to  be  noticed. 

Junior.  If  Lin  is  a  dreamer,  she  snores  pretty 
loudly;  for  I’ve  noticed  her. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Boy  darling !  Don’t  talk  nonsense. 
I  should  be  grieved  to  think  you  were  seriously  noticing 
Linny. 

Junior.  She’s  a  great  kid.  Why  not?  ( Throws 
paper  on  davenport  and  sits  in  chair ,  left  of  table.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  think  you  had  better  get  some  one 
else  to  hear  your  Latin  lessons  in  the  future. 

Castle.  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Helen. 

Junior.  Yes,  ma.  Don’t  be  sil’. 

Iris  (calls).  Lindy! 

Lindy  enters  at  door  down  right ,  holding  a  string  of 

pearl  beads. 

Lindy.  I  have  just  this  minute  finished  them. 
(Smiles  pleasantly.) 

Iris  (runs  and  gets  beads  from  Lindy).  Oh,  goody! 
Hope  you  used  a  good,  strong  thread. 

Lindy.  Dental  floss.  (Fastens  beads  around  Iris’ 
neck.) 

Mrs.  Castle  (rising).  Don’t  sit  up  late,  Lin.  Lots 
to  do  to-morrow.  Come  along,  Boy  and  Iris.  (Goes 
to  Castle.)  I’ll  not  be  long,  dear.  (Kisses  him  on 
head  and  goes  up  to  right.) 

(Exit  Lindy,  down  right.  Iris  runs  to  Grandma 
Castle.) 

Iris.  Good  night,  gram.  (Kisses  her  cheek.)  I 
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love  you.  ( Runs  to  Castle.)  Good  night,  dad.  Don’t 
forget  the  ten,  darlin’.  ( Kisses  him  on  head  and  runs 
up  to  Mrs.  Castle.  Exeunt  both ,  up  right.) 

Junior  (rises).  Gee!  Now  I  know  what  makes  your 
hair  thin  on  top,  dad.  (Kisses  Castle  on  top  of  head , 
laughs ,  runs  to  Grandma  Castle,  and  hugs  her.) 
Good  night,  gram.  Don’t  forget  to  say  your  prayers. 
(Squeezes  her  and  runs  up  to  right.) 

Castle.  Remember,  Junior:  Home  early! 

Junior  (laughs).  Aw,  be  yourself,  dad.  (Runs  off , 
up  right.) 

Grandma  Castle  (angrily  repeats).  “Don’t  forget 
to  say  your  prayers.”  If  he  was  my  son — !  He  has 
about  as  much  respect  for  you  as  he  has  for  the  baker 
around  the  corner. 

Castle.  But  he  loves  me,  mother. 

Grandma  Castle.  I  hope  so. 

Castle.  Do  you  doubt  it? 

Grandma  Castle.  I  think  he  would  love  you  more 
if  you  made  him  respect  you. 

(There  is  a  silence.  An  auto  horn  is  heard  in  the 
distance.) 

Castle.  Mother,  you  must  let  me  have  that  money. 

Grandma  Castle.  Must !  Well,  indeed,  I  will  not. 

Castle  (rising  and  crossing  nervously  to  center ,  then 
pacing  bach).  I  will  try  to  straighten  things  out  and 
run  the  family  more  as  jmu  would  like  to  have  me.  But 
mother,  I’m  sorety  pressed. 

Grandma  Castle.  No  doubt.  Giving  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  everything  they  want!  A  diamond  for  Helen  for 
Christmas.  One  for  Iris’  graduation.  A  car  for 
Junior,  while  you  walk! 

Castle.  It’s  such  a  short  ride  on  the  subway,  and 
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I’m  afraid  to  ride  in  automobiles.  ( Pauses  as  Grand¬ 
ma  Castle  sniffs.)  I  don’t  want  to  lose  this  home, 
mother. 

Grandma  Castle.  I  shouldn’t,  either.  Your  father 
and  I  worked  hard  to  save  to  buy  this  house.  ( Pauses . ) 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  pay  the  mortgage 
and  take  a  mortgage  on  the  place  myself. 

Castle  ( gives  a  slight  start ,  then  pauses).  All  right, 
mother.  That  will  give  me  a  chance  to  catch  my  breath, 
but  don’t  let  Helen  know.  With  her  bad  heart — 

Grandma  Castle  {interrupting).  Rubbish!  Fiddle¬ 
sticks  !  Her  heart  is  as  sound  as  mine !  Sounder ! 
What  this  family  needs  is  a  shock  to  bring  them  all  to 
their  senses.  You  can’t  go  on  carrying  the  weight  of 
their  selfishness,  and  if  you  are  waiting  for  me  to  pass 
on  so  that  you  may  spend  my  money,  you’ll  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  I  intend  to  go  right  on  living  and  perhaps 
make  another  husband  happy.  It’s  been  done  before. 
So  don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
son.  They  may  turn  out  to  be  geese. 

Castle.  Mother ! 

Grandma  Castle  (with  a  sudden  change  of  manner , 
rising ,  crossing  to  him  and  putting  her  hands  on  his 
breast).  Henry,  I  love  you.  You  are  all  I  have,  and 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  wearing  out  your  life, 
breaking  under  the  burden  of  a  delusion — the  delusion 
that  you  can  save  your  children  from  hardships.  They 
will  have  to  learn  the  lessons  of  life  as  you  have  learned 
them,  and  you  are  only  making  them  dependent  and 
soft.  Yrou  are  not  rich.  Your  children  will  have  to 
face  life,  and  all  your  drudging  to  save  them  toil  and 
worry  will  only  be  a  boomerang.  It  will  all  come  back 
and  strike  your  heart,  for  they  will  one  day  blame  you. 
Do  you  hear?  Blame  }Tou.  Junior  is  nearly  twenty 
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and  has  never  done  a  day’s  work — never  made  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  another.  He’s  a  good  boy.  It’s  not  his  fault. 
It’s  yours,  Henry. 

Castle.  All  right,  mother.  I  suppose  I  have  failed, 
but  I  love  them. 

Grandma  Castle.  If  you  truly  loved  them,  you 
wouldn’t  make  cripples  of  them  to  satisfy  your  own 
selfish  love. 

Castle.  Selfish  love?  Cripples? 

Grandma  Castle.  I  once  heard  a  mother  say  that, 
rather  than  have  her  child  marry,  go  away,  and  leave 
her,  she  would  wish  her  to  be  a  cripple  that  she  might 
love,  nurse,  and  serve  her  all  her  life.  Was  that  a  good 
love?  No.  A  selfish  love,  Henry. 

Castle.  All  right,  mother.  All  right.  I’ll  try  to 
see  it  your  way.  I  guess  you  are  right.  ( Sits  in  arm¬ 
chair.  ) 

Grandma  Castle.  Think  a  little  more  of  yourself. 
This  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  this  hasn’t  been  your 
home.  It  belongs  to  Helen,  Iris,  and  Junior.  They 
have  never  considered  your  comfort.  And  what  would 
have  done  without  your 

Castle.  They  don’t  think. 

Grandma  Castle.  They  should  be  made  to  think ! 
( Pats  him  on  the  back.)  I’m  going  to  bed.  ( Crosses 
up  right.)  Good  night,  Henry. 

Castle.  Good  night,  mother. 

{Exit  Grandma  Castle,  up  right.) 

(Castle  rises  nervously ,  folds  paper ,  then  rolls  it , 
and  slaps  his  hand  with  it.  Crosses  to  center ,  then  back 
to  armchair  down  right  and  sits.) 

Lindy  pokes  her  head  out  of  door  down  right.  She 
carries  a  pair  of  men’s  house  slippers  behind  her. 
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Lindy.  Greetings,  man  of  the  house ! 

Castle  ( smiles  happily  with  complete  change  of 
manner).  Come  on,  Lindy.  Come  on.  I  am  all  set 
for  one  of  our  cozy  evenings. 

Lindy.  Sure  the  coast  is  clear? 

Castle.  YYs.  They  are  all  gone.  I’m  tired,  and 
have  looked  forward  to  this  evening  all  day. 

Lindy  ( crosses  to  in  front  of  Castle  and  speaks  seri¬ 
ously).  So  have  I.  I  always  do,  but  oh,  I’m  afraid  I 
am  doing  wrong  to  be  so  deceitful.  Do  you  think  I’m 
doing  wrong? 

Castle.  To  make  an  old  man  happy  after  a  hard 
grinding  day? 

Lindy.  Oh,  you  are  not  old,  and  I  don’t  think  I’m 
sorry  if  I  am  deceitful.  We  are  not  harming  anyone ; 
are  we? 

Castle.  Absolutely  not. 

Lindy.  Of  course  not.  Now  for  the  slippers. 
( Takes  them  from  behind  her  back  where  she  has  been 
holding  them ,  gets  footstool ,  and  places  it  in  front  of 
Castle.  Sits  on  it  quickly ,  unlaces  liis  shoes ,  and  re¬ 
moves  them  and  puts  on  the  slippers  as  she  talks 
brightly.)  Had  a  busy  day,  I  know.  No.  Don’t  try 
to  talk.  Just  lie  back  and  relax.  (Castle  lays  his 
head  back  and  closes  his  eyes  sighing  deeply  and  con¬ 
tentedly.)  That’s  the  way.  I’ll  light  your  pipe  and 
read  the  paper  to  you  while  you  smoke,  unless  the  boy 
next  door  comes  over  to-night.  He  is  interesting;  isn’t 
he?  What  a  lot  he  has  seen!  I  love  to  hear  him  talk 
of  his  travels,  especially  his  trip  through  the  Holy 
Land,  Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem  the  birthplace  of  our 
dear  Savior.  What  glorious,  peaceful  times  we  have! 
I  love  them  and  look  forward  to  them  all  day,  too. 
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Castle.  Do  you?  ( Pauses .)  Have  you  helped 
Junior  with  his  Latin  to-day? 

Lindy  ( shakes  her  head).  No.  Not  to-day. 

Castle.  How  is  he  coming  on  with  it? 

Lindy  ( evasively ).  Oh,  now  don’t  worry  about  that. 

Castle.  Tell  me. 

Lindy  ( reluctantly ).  Not  so  good,  Uncle  Henry. 

Castle.  I’m  afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  firmer  with 
him,  Lindy. 

Lindy  ( jumps  up,  runs  to  glass  door  opening  into 
garden ,  left ,  and  swings  it  open  wide).  There  now! 
That  wdll  let  out  the  telltale  smoke.  Now  for  the  pipe. 
Which  one? 

Castle.  The  new  one.  It’s  not  as  strong  as  the 
others.  ( Takes  pipe  and  tobacco  out  of  pocket  and 
fills  pipe.  Gives  Lindy  match,  which  she  lights  and 
puts  to  pipe,  talking  merrily  all  the  time.) 

Lindy.  We  mustn’t  waste  any  time.  Suppose  they 
should  catch  us !  Oh,  I  shiver  to  think  of  it.  Has  gram 
gone  to  bed?  I  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  grandma 
caught  us.  I’m  not  afraid  of  her. 

Castle.  You  are  not? 

Lindy.  No-o.  Are  you? 

Castle.  A  little  bit. 

Lindy.  She  looks  at  me  so  kindly,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye.  I  just  can’t  be  afraid  of  grandma. 

Castle.  Who  then? 

Lindy.  Oh,  you  know.  Aunt  Helen.  She  is  kind, 
of  course.  It  was  beautiful  of  her  to  have  taken  me  in 
when  I  didn’t  have  a  friend  in  the  world.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  delighted  I  was  when  I  found  I  really  had 
some  relatives,  if  ever  so  distant.  It  was  sweet  of  her, 
for  I  am  only  the  child  of  her  second  or  third  cousin, 
or  something. 
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Castle.  But  you  are  so  useful,  Lindy.  (Smiles.) 
We  all  depend  on  you  for  something. 

Lindy.  Oh,  it’s  wonderful  to  be  useful !  I  hope  some 
one  will  always  need  me.  Especially  ( laughs )  the  man 
I  intend  to  work  for  when  I  go  out  into  the  wide,  wide 
world  to  live.  ( Throws  her  arms  wide ,  as  if  measuring 
the  world.) 

Castle.  How  are  you  coming  on  with  your  corre¬ 
spondence  course? 

Lindy  ( picks  up  paper  on  davenport  and  folds  it 
carefully).  Just  fine.  I’ll  soon  have  my  diploma. 
When  Junior  and  I  study,  I  can  take  dictation  just 
like  fun.  I  love  shorthand  and —  (Quickly.)  I’m  not. 
going  to  talk  about  myself  any  more.  (Sits  on  foot¬ 
stool  in  front  of  Castle.) 

Castle.  Oh,  you  are  not? 

Lindy  (vigorously  shakes  her  head).  Now  what 
shall  I  read?  (Takes  paper  from  Castle  and  unfolds 
it ,  shaking  her  head  as  she  does  so.)  Oh,  what  a  mess 
you  have  made  of  it!  (Smooths  it  out.)  Right  from 
the  beginning? 

Castle.  Yes.  I  tried  to  read  a  little  but  couldn’t. 
(Smiles.)  Love  to  let  you  do  it  for  me. 

Lindy  (looking  searcliingly  at  him).  ITncle  Henry, 
you  are  worrying. 

Castle.  Nonsense! 

Lindy.  Yes;  you  are.  You  don’t  look  a  bit  well. 
Are  you  working  too  hard?  You  mustn’t.  What 
would  they  all  do  without  you?  You  must  take  care 
of  yourself,  Uncle  Henry. 

Castle.  I  shall  miss  you  when  you  go  away,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  I  hope  you  do — a  little.  But  I’m  not  going 
for  ever  so  long  and  when  I  do,  I’ll  come  to  see  you  all 
lots.  I  shan’t  let  you  forget  me  altogether. 
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Castle.  Lindy,  I  think  the  boy  next  door  is  grow¬ 
ing  fond  of  you. 

Lindy  {eagerly).  Do  you?  I  hope  he  does  like  me. 

Castle.  They  say  his  uncle  left  him  a  lot  of  money 
— quite  a  large  fortune. 

Lindy.  So  I’ve  heard.  But  he  seems  happy  in  spite 
of  it.  {Smiles.) 

Castle.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  lot  of  mone}^? 

Lindy  {holding  her  head  on  one  side).  That  de¬ 
pends.  Must  be  fun  to  earn  it.  If  I  could  earn  it  my¬ 
self  I  should  like  a  lot. 

Castle.  What  would  you  do  with  it? 

Lindy.  Oh,  wonderful  things  ! 

Castle.  Do  you  like  the  boy  next  door? 

Lindy.  Mr.  Eaton?  Why,  surely.  He  is  interest¬ 
ing,  charming,  and  smart,  too,  to  write  those  books. 
And  I  like  him  because  he  isn’t  always  talking  about 
them.  {Smiles.)  Although  I’d  like  to  hear  about  them. 
I  wonder  what  his  book,  “Looking  Forward,”  is  about? 

Castle.  I  wish  Junior  were  more  like  him. 

Lindy.  Like  Mr.  Eaton?  Why? 

Castle.  More  steady ;  more  studious. 

Lindy.  Do  you  worry  about  Junior? 

Castle.  A  little. 

Lindy.  Don’t. 

Castle.  Why  not?  You  see,  Lindy,  Junior  is  my 
only  boy.  I  had  fine  dreams  for  him — dreams  I  dreamed 
for  myself  once  long  ago. 

Lindy  {stoutly).  And  you  think  Junior  will  fail 
you.  Never ! 

Castle.  If  he  disappoints  me,  Lindy —  And  the 
past  has  not  been  prophetic  of  good  things  to  come. 

Lindy.  Lots  of  time.  Junior  is  a  kid. 
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Castle.  He  is  twenty — old  enough  to  be  something 
of  a  man. 

LiNdy.  Well,  you  see,  his  mother  spoils  him — sort 
of  pets  him. 

Castle.  Coddles  him.  Is  that  it? 

Lindy.  Well,  yes. 

Castle.  And  you  think  I’m  too  easy  with  him? 
That  I  help  to  spoil  him? 

Lindy  (hesitates) .  Well — 

Bob  comes  through  door  from  garden ,  left ,  with  a 

book  under  liis  arm. 

Bob.  Good  evening,  folks !  I’m  a  little  late  this 
evening.  ( Crosses  to  center ,  smiling.) 

(Lindy  rises  quickly  and  moves  up  stage  a  little , 
standing  there  shyly.) 

Castle.  Come  in,  Bob.  Come  in.  Glad  to  see  you, 
early  or  late. 

Bob  ( looking  at  Lindy).  I  don’t  want  to  wear  out 
my  welcome,  }mu  know.  The  time  spent  here  is  too 
delightful  to  hazard  by  becoming  a  bore. 

Castle.  Why,  we  look  forward  to  these  stolen  par¬ 
ties  as  much  as  you  do.  Don’t  we,  Lindy?  (Lindy 
smiles ,  lays  newspaper  on  table,  and  sits  on  down-stage 
end  of  davenport.)  Lindy  feels  that  we  are  not  doing 
right  to  deceive  the  family.  (Smiles.)  But  it’s  the 
deception  that  helps  make  it  so  delightful,  like  stealing 
melons  from  a  neighbor  when  we  were  boys.  We  know 
it’s  not  exactly  right  but  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  our  neighbor  has  plenty  more.  We  know 
our  folks  have  no  end  of  parties  of  their  own.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  have  ours?  Perhaps  that  is  not  very 
sound  logic,  if  at  all.  (Smiles.) 
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Bob.  It’s  sound  enough  for  me.  To  let  the  others 
in  on  our  parties  would  be  to  end  them,  so  why  tell? 
(Smiles.) 

Castle.  Sit  down.  My  wife  and  daughter  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  entertain  you. 

Bob  (lays  book  on  table  and  sits  on  footstool ,  which 
he  moves  with  his  foot  a  trifle  up  stage  to  avoid  turn¬ 
ing  his  back  on  Lindy).  I  appreciate  their  wanting  to 
have  me,  but  these  charming  evenings  are  quite  all  right 
with  me.  I  don’t  care  to  be  entertained.  Know  what 
I  mean? 

Castle.  Ytou  have  brought  a  book? 

Lindy  (jumping  up  and  coming  down  stage  facing 
him).  Oh,  it  is  your  story,  “Looking  Forward”? 

Bob  (rising).  No,  Lindy,  but  if  you  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  my  book  “Looking  Forward,”  I’ll  bring 
you  one. 

Lindy.  If  you  would  only  read  it  to  us ! 

Bob  (laughs  heartily).  Oh,  spare  me,  Lindy!  I 
have  thrown  my  brain-child  on  the  world.  I’m  glad 
she  is  doing  well,  but  I’m  interested  in  a  new  child  now, 
and  its  name  is  “Lindy.” 

Lindy.  Are  you  putting  me  in  a  book?  (Delighted.) 
Really?  Naming  a  book  for  me? 

Bob.  Yes,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  That  is  jolly!  Now  I  shall  go  out  into  the 
world  and  meet  with  popularity,  success,  prosperity ! 
(Clasps  her  hands  and  laughs.) 

Bob.  I  hope  so,  Lindy,  and  I  feel  every  confidence 
that  wherever  you  go,  you  will  meet  with  success  and 
love.  (Takes  her  hands.) 

Lindy  (embarrassed).  I — I  was  only  pretending. 
(Sits  quickly  on  footstool.)  Tell  me  about  your  new 
heroine.  Do  you  call  her  Lindy? 
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Bob  ( crosses  to  center ,  facing  Lindy).  Yes.  I  call 
my  book  “Lindy,”  and —  Well,  you  shall  read  it  some 
day. 

Lindy.  How  exciting!  I  hope  she’s  nice.  Oh,  I 
don’t  mean —  (Confused.)  I  only  meant  I’d  like  her 
to  be  wonderful,  to  be  what  I  should  like  to  be. 

Bob.  She  is  wonderful — as  you  are,  Lindy. 

Castle  (rising).  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I’ll  get  a 
glass  of  water.  Eh,  would  you  like  a  glass  of  water, 
Bob?  (Starts  to  go  up  right.) 

Lindy  (jumping  up).  I’ll  get  it  for  you,  Uncle 
Henry.  (Lays  her  hand  on  his  arm.) 

Castle.  No,  no,  Lindy.  I  won’t  be  but  a  minute. 
(Releases  himself.)  You  stay  here  and  talk  with  Bob. 
I’ll  not  be  a  minute.  (Exit,  up  right.) 

Bob  (catches  Lindy’s  hand).  Uncle  Henry  is  a 
brick,  Lindy!  I  have  so  wanted  to  see  you  alone  for 
a  moment. 

Lindy  (surprised).  AVhy? 

Bob  (catching  her  other  hand).  To  tell  you  there  is 
a  wonderful  moon  in  the  sky  to-night. 

Lindy  (laughing).  I  know  it.  It  has  been  shining 
in  my  window  all  evening. 

Bob.  How  marvelous  it  would  be  in  the  garden  with 
the  moon,  the  roses,  and  a  girl  named  Lindy ! 

Lindy  (sedately) .  Is  that  in  your  new  novel? 

Bob.  How  can  I  put  it  in  my  novel  until  I  know 
just  what  to  say  to  Lindy  in  the  moonlight?  Will  you 
meet  me  in  the  garden  to-night?  I  have  something  to 
tell  you. 

Lindy.  Oh,  no !  What  I  might  say  would  perhaps 
spoil  me  as  the  heroine  Lindy. 

Bob.  Lindy,  I  am  in  earnest. 

Lindy.  So  am  I.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you  a 
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wrong  impression  of  me.  ( Crosses  to  footstool  and  sits, 
with  her  chin  in  her  hands.)  I  have  been  deceiving  my 
aunt  and  the  others  by  keeping  your  visits  here  a  secret, 
but  Uncle  Henry  has  enjoyed  it  all  so  much,  and  he 
needs  some  one  to —  Well,  you  see,  his  folks  love  to' 
go  to  parties  in  the  evening,  and  he  is  so  lonely. 

Bob.  I’m  lonely,  too,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  You  needn’t  be.  You  can  go  out  and  meet 
whom  you  please.  You  needn’t  be  lonely. 

Bob.  I’m  lonely  for  you,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  Please  don’t  embarrass  me,  Bob.  You  and  I 
have  had  such  splendid  times  for  three  weeks  now. 
Don’t  spoil  them.  If  you  really  knew  me —  I  don’t 
want  to  appear  prim  or — or  affected,  but  I  cannot  meet 
you  to-night.  If  you  wish  to  see  me  again,  you  must 
do  so  before  the  family. 

Bob.  Oh,  I  will  then,  Lindy.  Of  course  I  will.  And 
then,  maybe  {smiles),  the  moonlight,  the  garden,  and 
the  girl? 

Lindy  {smiles).  Maybe. 

Bob  {takes  her  hands  and  draws  her  gently  to  her 
feet).  Lindy,  I  think  a  lot  of  you. 

Lindy.  I’m  glad  you  do,  Bob. 

Bob.  You  are  so  different. 

Lindy  {laughs  heartily).  Is  that  in  the  book  also? 

Bob.  Don’t  be  unkind,  Lindy.  I  was  never  so  in 
earnest  in  my  life. 

Lindy.  Not  spoofing  me? 

Bob.  Not  a  spoof,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  Well,  you  are  forgiven. 

Bob.  For  liking  you? 

Lindy  {nodding  her  head).  Yes. 

Bob.  Must  I  be  forgiven  for  what  I  cannot  help? 
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Lindy  ( nervously ).  Tell  me  more  about  your  new 
book,  “Lindy.”  ( Resumes  her  seat  on  footstool.) 

Bob.  Tell  me  more  about  yourself. 

Lindy.  Goodness !  There  is  nothing  to  tell.  All  I 
am,  you  see  before  you.  ( Laughs .) 

Bob.  Are  you  contented  here?  Happy? 

Lindy.  Of  course  I’m  happy.  I  am  young.  I  have 
my  health  and  the  big,  delightful  world  before  me. 

Bob.  But  you  are  poor.  ' 

Lindy.  I  am  rich  if  I  am  happy.  (Smiles.) 

Bob.  You  are  a  funny  kid.  (Smiles  at  her.) 

Enter  Castle,  up  right. 

Castle.  Well,  now  (comes  down  right  and  sits  in 
armchair ),  what  is  it  to  be  to-night?  Some  more 
charming  reminiscences?  Or  will  }mu  read  the  book 
you  brought? 

Bob.  The  book  I  brought  for  Lindy?  Poetry. 
(Smiles.)  I  don’t  suppose  that  will  interest  you,  a 
practical  business  man. 

Castle.  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  tell  you  a  secret  if 
you  won’t  tell. 

Lindy  (pulling  the  footstool  close  to  Castle).  Oh, 
Uncle  Henry!  Cross  my  heart.  Cross  yours,  Bob. 
(Runs  up  to  table ,  gets  booh ,  and  opens  it.) 

Bob.  Cross  my  heart !  Not  a  word. 

(Lindy  returns  to  footstool  and  sits.) 

Castle.  I  used  to  write  poetr}-.  (Quickly.)  At 
least  that  is  what  I  called  it. 

Lindy.  Why,  Uncle  Henry,  3^011  dear!  Recite  some. 

Castle  (laughs).  I  can’t  remember  a  line;  and  they 
were  marvelous !  So  I  thought  then.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that,  only  the  memory  remains. 

•J 
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Lindy  ( reads  from  book). 

“We  live  in  deeds  not  years, 

In  thoughts  not  breaths, 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 

Acts  the  best.” 

Castle.  Ah !  By  P.  J.  Bailey.  Yes ;  I  am  fond  of 
verse. 

Lindy.  I  shall  read  this  to  you,  Uncle  Henry. 
(Rises.)  And  many  thanks  to  you,  Bob.  You  couldn’t 
have  pleased  me  more. 

Bob.  You  must  prove  your  appreciation  by  allowing 
me  to  hear  you  read  it.  (Takes  book  and  turns  pages.) 
This  is  a  favorite  of  mine — 

Iris  (laughing,  off  up  right).  Look  out! 

(Castle  rises  apprehensively.) 

Lindy.  They  are  coming!  Oh,  good  night!  (Runs 
off ,  down  right.) 

Bob  (lays  book  on  table).  I’ll  go. 

Castle.  Stay  and  meet  Iris.  (Bob  crosses  down 
extreme  left.) 

Iris  runs  on  up  right,  laughing.  She  does  not  see  Bob 

at  first. 

Iris.  Daddy!  Why  aren’t  you  in  bed?  This  will 
never  do!  (Runs  to  him  and  shakes  him.)  Mother 
nearly  broke  her  neck  falling  over  the — 

Castle  (interrupts).  Iris —  ( Looks  toward  Bob.) 

Iris  (turns  quickly  to  Bob).  Oh! 

Castle.  Our  neighbor  Bob  Eaton,  Iris. 
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Iris.  Well,  forevermore!  ( Crosses  to  him.)  How 
do  you  do?  ( Extends  her  hand ,  which  Bob  takes  as 
he  meets  her ,  center.)  This  is  a  jolly  surprise.  The 
girls  were  all  so  disappointed  that  you  were  not  at  the 
party,  especially  Sylvia.  You  are  stingy.  How  long 
have  you  been  here?  Why  are  we  so  honored?  Say. 
this  is  a  most  thrilling  happy  surprise !  I’m  glad  the 
party  was  called  off. 

Bob.  Thanks  awfully.  Been  writing  all  day.  Not 
up  to  a  crowd.  Ran  in  to  have  a  little  visit  with  your 


father. 


Enter  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right. 


Mrs.  Castle.  Henry.  ( Crosses  to  back  of  table.) 

Iris.  Mom!  We  arrive  in  time  to  see  our  neighbor. 
My  mother,  Mr.  Eaton.  ( Goes  to  Castle  and  runs  her 
arm  through  his.) 

Mrs.  Castle  ( gushingly  extends  her  hand  and 
crosses  to  meet  Bob,  who  meets  her  at  center).  Well, 
for  pity’s  sake !  Bob  Eaton !  It  is  about  time  you 
called.  I’ve  called  on  you  three  times  since  you  have 
been  home,  only  to  be  told  you  were  not  at  home,  by  that 
bossy  housekeeper  of  yours.  Why,  you  seem  almost 
like  my  own  son.  I’ve  known  you  since  you  were  a  little 
chap  in  knee  trousers.  But  after  you  went  to  college 
and  proceeded  to  be  a  famous  man  and  author — !  Well, 
I  suppose  you  have  forgotten.  And  little  Iris.  How 
fond  you  were  of  her  when  you  were  a  boy  about  twelve 
and  she  was  a  wee  tot  of  five  or  so,  with  her  pretty 
ringlets!  And  your  dear,  dear  mother!  Yrou  poor 
boy,  how  you  must  have  missed  her!  Well,  I  do  hope 
jmu  will  come  often,  now  you  have  started.  Do  make 
yourself  at  home ;  won’t  you  ? 

Bob.  You  are  tremendously  kind,  Mrs.  Castle. 
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Iris.  Isn’t  it  stuffy  in  here? 

Mrs.  Castle.  YYs.  Take  Mr.  Eaton — Bob.  Yrou 
don’t  mind  if  I  call  you  Bob?  Even  if  you  are  a  famous 
author?  Run  into  the  garden,  children.  There  is  a 
splendid  moon.  I’ll  join  you  in  a  few  moments.  Run 
along,  Iris. 

Iris  {catches  Bob’s  hand).  Come  along,  Bob.  I’m 
going  to  call  you  Bob,  too.  {Pulls  him  to  left  door.) 
We  shall  be  sitting  under  the  moon  by  the  roses,  mother. 

Bob  ( laughing ,  turns  to  Castle).  See  you  again, 
Mr.  Castle. 

Castle.  All  right,  my  boy. 

{Exit  Iris,  with  Bob  through  door  at  left.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  How  lucky  we  came  home  early !  Iris 
was  so  disappointed  she  could  have  cried,  when  Bob 
was  not  at  the  party. 

Castle.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  home  so 
early? 

Mrs.  Castle  {sits  down  in  armchair ,  left  of  table). 
Fanny  had  a  fainting  spell  and  they  had  to  send  for 
the  doctor.  That  broke  up  the  party.  Most  of  the 
crowd  went  out  to  the  Beeches,  but  Iris  wanted  to  come 
home,  and  I’m  glad  we  did.  {Picks  up  book  from  table , 
opens  it,  and  sees  inscription  on  flyleaf.  Reads.)  “To 
Lindy  from  her  devoted  friend  Bob.”  {Puzzled.) 
Lindy?  Bob?  Has  Bob  met  Lindy?  {In  angry 
amazement.)  Henry  Castle!  You  haven’t  been  con¬ 
niving?  What  does  this  book  mean — this  inscription? 
Was  this  book  a  gift  from  Bob  Eaton  to  our  Lindy? 
{Rises.) 

Castle  {nervously) .  Now  Helen,  don’t  get  excited. 
{Sits  in  armchair  down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Answer  me. 
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Castle.  Why,  yes,  but — 

Mrs.  Castle  ( furiously ).  The  little  traitor!  The 
conniving  minx ! 

Castle.  Helen,  calm  yourself. 

Mrs.  Castle  (fiercely).  This  is  what  comes  of  tak¬ 
ing  that  girl  and  giving  her  a  home — to  have  her 
(dramatically)  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  her! 

Castle.  Helen  dear ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  And  you,  Henry,  what  kind  of  father 
are  you,  to — to  rob  your  daughter  of  a  husband? 

Mr.  Castle  (amazed).  A  husband? 

Mrs.  Castle.  You  know  Iris  had  set  her  heart  on 
meeting  this  boy.  Now  you  have  robbed  her  of  the — 
Oh,  Henry,  how  could  you?  (Sinks  on  davenport.) 

Castle.  Helen,  don’t  be  absurd!  There  is  nothing 
serious  between  Bob  and  Lindy. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Nothing  serious?  (Reads  inscription 
in  book.)  “Devoted  friend!”  Devoted!  When  did  he 
meet  Lindy?  And  how?  Tell  me  all  about  it. 

Castle.  He  dropped  in,  sort  of  casually.  Lindy 
happened  to  be  here. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh,  to  think  because  I  turned  my 
back  for  a  moment  this  should  happen !  How  often 
have  they  met? 

Castle.  Oh,  a  few  times. 

Mrs.  Castle.  A  few  times  !  And  you  allowed  this  ? 
You  allowed  them  to  meet  and  kept  me  in  ignorance. 
(Rises.)  This  girl  leaves  my  house  to-morrow  as  soon 
as  her  clothes  can  be  packed!  (Crosses  to  down  left.) 

Enter  Grandma  Castle  from  up  right. 

Grandma  Castle.  What’s  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Matter?  That  girl,  Lindy! 
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Grandma  Castle.  What  has  she  done?  ( Comes 
down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  She  has  been  receiving  that  boy  next 
door  evenings  when  my  back  was  turned. 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  what’s  wrong  with  that? 
Henry  was  here  all  the  time.  Surely  a  girl  has  a  right 
to  receive  a  young  man  at  home.  I  consider  that  very 
decent  and  old-fashioned;  don’t  you? 

Mrs.  Castle.  She  has  wilfully  tried  to  deceive  me, 
and  I  won’t  have  her  in  my  house.  I  may  be  just  a 
figurehead  in  this  house  to  you  and  Henry,  but  I  am 
a  wife  and  mother  and  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
No  wonder  that  with  such  treatment  my  heart  has  been 
weakened!  ( Sinks  into  armchair  down  left.)  If  I  sud¬ 
denly  pass  out,  the  blame  be  upon  your  heads.  Do  you 
hear?  I  have  been  slowly  tortured  to  death! 

Castle.  Helen ! 

Grandma  Castle  {dryly).  It’s  very  sad.  (Sits  at 
right  of  table.)  But  I  can’t  see  a  single  thing  to  get 
hysterical  over.  Lindy  is  old  enough  to  have  a  caller. 

Castle.  Mother!  Helen,  be  calm.  You  must  not 
excite  yourself.  (Rises.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  To  think  my  own  husband  should  con¬ 
nive  with  an  outsider  to  deceive  me,  his  wife!  (Wipes 
her  eyes.) 

Iris  runs  on  frantically  from  left  and  crosses  to  center. 

Iris.  Dad,  is  Junior  home?  Something  dreadful  has 
happened. 

Mrs.  Castle  (rises).  Oh! 

Castle.  Iris!  Be  careful.  Y"our  mother! 

Grandma  Castle  (crosses  to  left  of  Iris).  What 
is  it? 
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Officer  Brown  enters  at  left  and  comes  down  center , 

left  of  davenport. 

Brown.  Excuse  me.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Castle. 
Sorry  to  break  in  like  this,  but  an  accident  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  turnpike  road.  Child  run  over.  Witnesses 
said  they  thought  it  was  your  boy’s  car.  Nobody  got 
the  number.  I  see  the  car  is  in  the  garage.  Is  your 
son  home? 

Mrs.  Castle  {wildly).  Junior! 

Castle  {faintly).  Why — 

Enter  Junior,  down  right. 

Junior.  An3Tone  call  me? 

{All  the  others  turn  to  him.  Castle  sinks  into  arm 
chair  down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Boy  darling! 

Brown  {to  Junior).  Hello.  Was  just  saying — 
child  run  over  on  the  turnpike.  Half  hour  ago.  Car 
got  away.  Witness  said  thought  it  was  you. 

Junior.  Me?  {Smiles.)  Guess  not.  I’ve  been 
home  an  hour,  anyway.  {Goes  down  right.) 

Enter  Lindy,  down  right.  She  stands  on  the  threshold. 

Lindy.  What’s  the  matter? 

Grandma  Castle.  Lindy,  how  long  has  Junior  been 
in  your  room? 

Lindy  {comes  forward  a  little ,  as  Iris  steps  hack). 
We’ve  been  studying;  that  is,  I  have  been  hearing  his 
Latin.  Why,  I’m  sure  he  has  been  here  over  an  hour. 

Brown.  Can’t  be  him  then.  I’m  glad  of  that,  for 
if  the  child  dies,  it  will  be  pretty  serious  for  some  one. 
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{To  Junior.)  I  see  your  car  in  the  garage  and  thought 
I  must  be  on  the  wrong  trail.  Hope  you’ll  excuse  me 
for  upsetting  you  all.  Good  night.  {Exit,  left.) 

Grandma  Castle  {calling  after  him).  Good  night, 
officer.  {Turns  to  Junior.)  Well,  well!  Lucky  for 
you,  young  man,  that  you  were  home. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Lindy  Craige,  I  want  you  to  pack 
3rour  trunk  and  leave  this  house ! 

Junior.  Mother!  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mrs.  Castle.  She  is  a  treacherous  girl.  She  has 
been  receiving  the  attentions  of  the  boy  next  door  in 
this  house  evening  after  evening.  Then  she  encourages 
my  boy  to  come  to  her  room  surreptitiously. 

Iris.  Mother!  For  goodness’  sake! 

Mrs.  Castle.  It’s  the  truth ! 

Castle.  Helen,  you  are  wrong.  {Making  move  to 
rise. ) 

Lindy  {to  Castle).  Please  don’t.  I’ll  go.  Please 
don’t  let  me  disturb  you.  I’ll  go.  {Starts  to  go,  down 
right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Wait!  You  acknowledge  you  have 
been  seeing  the  boy  next  door  while  we  were  out? 

Lindy.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Castle.  And  Junior  has  been  in  your  room 
an  hour? 

Lindy.  Ye-s. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Did  my  husband  know  Junior  was  in 
vour  room? 

Lindy.  No. 

Mrs.  Castle  {severely).  You  may  go.  (Lindy 
quietly  leaves  the  room  by  door  dozen  right.)  Well! 
{To  Castle.)  You  see? 

Iris.  Well,  I  never  would  have  believed  it.  But  if 
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Junior  went  to  Lindy’s  room,  why  isn’t  he  to  blame, 
too? 

Junior  ( testily ).  Oh,  gee!  I  am  to  blame. 

Iris.  I  wonder  who  ran  over  the  poor  youngster? 

Mrs.  Castle.  A  boy  is  putty  in  the  hands  of  a  de¬ 
signing  woman. 

Iris.  All  blah,  mother !  Lindy  isn’t  a  designing 
woman.  But  seeing  Bob  on  the  quiet —  Not  so  good! 
( Sits  on  davenport.) 

Grandma  Castle.  I  think  I  shall  have  a  little  talk 
with  this  designing  woman.  (Exit,  down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Junior,  come  to  mother.  (She  comes 
to  center.  Junior  crosses  to  her.)  You  are  a  bad 
boy !  But  oh,  I’m  glad  you  were  not  the  boy  who  ran 
over  that  little  child !  Some  poor  mother’s  heart  will 
be  wrung. 

Junior  ( impatiently ).  Oh,  don’t  emote,  mother! 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  shall  leave  you  with  your  father. 
Talk  to  him,  Henry.  (Pats  Junior’s  head.)  But 
mother  is  glad  }Tou  happened  to  be  in  Lindy’s  room 
and  not  on  the  turnpike.  Come,  Iris.  I  am  all  in.  I 
can’t  stand  these  shocks.  (Puts  her  hand  on  her 
heart.)  My  heart  is  beating  so.  It’s  a  wonder  I  am 
here  now.  Good  night,  boy  darling.  Listen  to  your 
father.  Give  him  a  good  talking  to,  Henry.  Come, 
Iris.  (Goes  up  right.) 

Iris  (rises  and  faces  Junior).  Good  Godfrey! 
June,  if  you  are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those 
slinking,  gooseberry-eyed,  molasses-pated  sheiks,  good 
night !  I’m  off  of  you ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris!  (Exit,  up  right.) 

(Junior  sits  on  davenport.) 

Iris  (calling  after  Mrs.  Castle  impatiently) .  Ye-es  ! 
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( Crosses  to  Castle.)  Good  night,  dad.  ( Kisses  top 
of  his  head.)  Rub  it  in  good!  ( Crosses  in  front  of 
Junior.)  To  think  I  should  live  to  have  a  brother  like 
you ! 

Junior  ( impatiently ).  Oh,  beat  it! 

Iris  (laughs).  Naughty,  naughty ! 

Junior  (crossly).  Get  out! 

Iris  (laughs).  Good  night,  dad.  Good  night,  sweet 
brother.  Gee,  I’m  glad  it  wasn’t  the  turnpike!  (Runs 
off  up  right.) 

Castle  (after  several  moments'  silence).  Junior, 
I  want  the  truth ! 

Junior  (slowly  rises).  Yes,  dad. 

Castle.  I  know  you  were  not  in  Lindy’s  room 
twenty  minutes  ago. 

Junior.  No,  dad.  I  was  not. 

lied  for  you. 

Junior.  Yes. 

Castle.  And  you  lied  about  the  accident. 

Junior.  Oh,  gosh!  (Sinks  upon  davenport.)  Yes, 
dad. 

Castle.  You  ran  over  that  little  child?  (Rises  and 
crosses  to  center.) 

Junior  (tremblingly) .  Yes,  dad. 

Castle  (covers  his  face  for  a  moment).  And  you 
allowed  Lindy  to  be  shamed!  What  kind  of  a  man 
are  you?  (Crosses  to  down  left  and  sits.) 

Junior  (weakly).  I — I  was  afraid!  (Rises,  crosses 
to  armchair  dozen  right  and  sits.) 

Castle  (after  a  pause).  Stand  up. 

Junior  (rises).  Yes,  dad.  (Fidgets  nervously.) 

Castle.  Tell  me  all  about  it. 

Junior.  I  took  mom  and  Iris  to  Sylvia’s.  Then — 
I  started  for  The  Cedars. 


Castle.  Lindy 
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Castle.  The  notorious  roadhouse? 

Junior.  Yes. 

Castle.  Are  you  a  regular  patron  of  that  place? 

Junior.  Oh,  no,  dad.  A  bunch  of  us  fellows  de¬ 
cided  to  go  there  to-night,  and  I  was  on  my  way — 
when — 

Castle.  How  fast  were  3rou  going? 

Junior.  Not  so  very  fast. 

Castle.  How  fast? 

Junior.  Fifty7. 

Castle.  Had  you  been  drinking? 

Junior  ( hanging  his  head).  YYs,  dad. 

Castle  ( after  a  silence).  Go  on. 

Junior.  A  little  girl,  followed  by  a  woman,  started 
to  cross  the  street  as  I  turned  the  corner.  I  was  going 
too  fast  to  slow  down  and —  ( Suddenly  falls  into  arm- 

chair  down  right  in  a  heap.)  Oh,  dad,  what  shall  I  do? 

Castle.  And  3Tou  drove  on.  Didn’t  even  stop  to 
see  if  3Tou  could  help ! 

Junior.  I  was  so  frightened,  dad.  It  was  awful ! 
( Covers  his  face  with  his  hands.) 

(There  is  a  short  silence.) 

Castle.  And  have  3’ou  had  thrill  enough,  pleasure 
enough  to  compensate  3Tou  for  a  term  in  the  peniten¬ 
tial  if  the  child  dies? 

Junior  ( almost  sobbing).  No,  dad. 

Castle.  Have  3Tou  thought  of  37our  mother? 

Junior.  Dad,  that’s  why  I  was  so  afraid.  If  I 
should  kill  mom,  too —  I  was  afraid  to  go  back.  I 
was  afraid  to  tell.  All  I  thought  of  was  to  get  away 
to  hide,  so  that  mom  wouldn’t  know. 

Castle.  Yres.  The  shock  would  surely  kill  your 
mother, 
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Junior.  What  shall  we  do? 

Castle.  X  don’t  know. 

Junior.  And,  dad,  Lindy  is  wonderful.  I  crept  into 
her  room  through  the  window  and  was  there  when  she 
came  in.  I  knew  I  could  trust  her  and  told  it  all  to 
her.  And  didn’t  she  stand  by  me,  though,  in  spite  of 
mom’s  pitching  into  her !  Some  girls  would  have  got 
back  at  mom,  but  not  Lindy. 

Castle.  No,  not  Lindy. 

Junior.  Mom  won’t  really  make  her  go  away.  Gee, 
she’s  a  peach !  She  wouldn’t  tell  on  me.  Dad,  what 
shall  I  do? 

Castle.  The  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  tell  the 
truth,  of  course,  and  face  the  consequences.  But  your 
mother — 

Enter  Grandma  Castle,  down  right. 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  I  couldn’t  get  anything 
out  of  Lindy.  ( Crosses  to  center  and  addresses 
Junior.)  But  I  know  she  is  lying.  You  may  as  well 
tell  me  the  truth,  because  you  will  have  to  come  to  me 
in  the  long  run. 

Junior  (rises).  Grandma,  I’m  guilty!  Lindy  lied 
for  me. 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  I’m  glad  you  have  the  back¬ 
bone  to  admit  it.  That’s  something. 

Junior.  I  think  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  mom’s  heart,  I 
should  have  gone  back. 

Grandma  Castle.  Um-m-m !  Well,  what  do  you 
think  you  will  do? 

Castle  (wearily).  I  think  we  may  as  well  wait  to 
see  how  badly  hurt  the  child  is. 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
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you  will  tell  the  truth  at  once.  Nothing  is  better  than 
the  truth — the  good,  old-fashioned  truth. 

Junior.  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

Grandma  Castle.  You  will  have  to.  And  as  for 
Helen’s  heart,  maybe  the  shock  will  jar  it  into  its 
proper  place. 

Castle.  Don’t  be  so  hard,  mother. 

Grandma  Castle.  I’m  not,  Henry.  I’m  only  sa¬ 
gacious.  ( Sits  on  davenport .)  Now  we  must  face 
facts.  We  will  suppose  the  child  lives  and  there  is  a 
damage  suit.  Can  you  pay,  say  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  HenrjT 

Castle.  I  could  sell  the  home. 

Junior.  Aw,  dad!  ( Sinks  into  armchair  down 
right.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Then  what?  That  is  where 
grandma  comes  in,  I  suppose.  Well,  if  it  is  a  case  of 
damages  and  you  have  to  lose  the  home,  it  would  be 
too  bad  to  sell  it  to  strangers,  so  I  will  buy  it.  And 
Junior  can  go  out  and  work.  Perhaps  it’s  an  ill  wind, 
after  all.  God  grant  the  poor  child  lives,  but  if  she 
dies — • 


( There  is  a  long  silence.) 

Enter  Iris  softly ,  up  right ,  in  negligee. 

Iris.  I  couldn’t  sleep.  ( Comes  down  stage.)  And 
mom  is  pacing  her  room  like  a  caged  tigress.  Can’t  get 
over  the  way  Lindy  has  acted.  Well,  it  is  a  jar  to  me, 
too.  She  has  always  pretended  to  be  so  quiet  and 
ladylike,  but  it  takes  the  quiet  ones.  And  you,  Junior ! 
Oh,  boy  darling,  how  could  you? 

Junior.  Say,  you  keep  your  mouth  shut.  Good 
gosh!  Isn’t  there  trouble  enough?  And  you  let  Lindy 
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alone.  ( Rises  belligerently  and  takes  a  step  toward 
Iris.)  Lhiderstand? 

Iris.  Oo-oo !  As  bad  as  that?  ( Opens  her  eyes 
wide. ) 

Junior.  Dad,  make  her  shut  up! 

Castle.  Be  quiet,  children.  I  want  to  think. 

Junior  (to  Iris).  Go  on  back  to  your  room. 

Iris.  I  will  not. 

Junior.  Dad  and  I  were  talking. 

Iris.  Well,  go  ahead.  Talk.  Grandma  and  I  will 
hand  out  a  little  good  advice. 

Junior.  Grandma,  make  her  go.  (Sits,  down  right.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Run  along,  Iris.  Your  mother 
may  need  you. 

Iris.  She’ll  call  if  she  wants  me.  Why  can’t  I  hear 
what’s  going  on?  (Picks  up  magazine  from  table  and 
idly  turns  pages.)  You  know,  I’ve  had  a  regular  broad¬ 
side.  My  hopes  completely  dashed  overboard  by  that 
sly  little  vamp.  And  }tou  in  on  the  goings-on,  dad ! 
Shame  on  you !  No  wonder  }Tou  are  peeved,  June  old 
man.  Gosh!  She  was  ambitious!  Two  of  you,  and 
poor,  progressive  little  me  working  tooth  and  nail  to 
meet  our  hero,  the  boy  next  door !  And  to  have  him 
snatched  from  under  my  nose!  No  wonder  poor  mom 
is  up  in  the  air.  A  marriageable  daughter  is  a  big 
responsibility,  and  to  have  a  perfectly  good  millionaire 
living  right  next  door  and  lose  him — 

Junior.  Gee,  but  you  are  a  dumb-bell. 

Iris.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  tell  3Tou, 
darling. 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right,  in  negligee.  She  crosses 

down  right. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Has  Lindv  gone  to  bed? 
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Junior  ( anxiously ).  Why,  mom? 

Castle.  Let  her  alone,  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle  {sharply) .  Don’t  tell  me  what  I  should 
do,  Henr}’ !  It’s  about  time  I  was  taking  a  hand.  Are 
you  a  father,  Henry?  How  could  you  permit  Lindy  to 
tempt  our  boy?  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  en¬ 
raged  I  become. 

Junior.  Gosh,  mom!  (Rises.)  You  are  all  wrong! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Of  course  it’s  natural  that  3tou  should 
shield  her,  but  she  shall  be  taught  a  lesson.  I  want  her 
out  of  this  house  in  the  morning. 

Iris.  Omigosh !  Give  her  time  to  tie  her  bonnet  on, 
mom!  (Sits  beside  Grandma  Castle  on  davenport.) 

Grandma  Castle.  What  is  the  girl  going  to  do? 
Where  will  she  go? 

Mrs.  Castle.  That  is  her  responsibility.  She  should 
have  thought  of  that  before.  She  is  downright  bad, 
and  she  can’t  stay  here ! 

Junior.  Mother,  listen.  Let  her  stay. 

Mrs.  Castle.  You  plead  for  her?  Are  you  in  love 
with  the  girl? 

Junior.  Oh,  good  Godfrey!  (Sinks  back  into  chair , 
covering  his  face  on  the  right  arm  of  the  chair  so  that 
he  does  not  see — ) 

Bob,  who  enters  from  left  and  stands  there  uncertainly, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  want  Lindy  to  pack  her  trunk  to¬ 
night  and  get  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ! 
(Calls.)  Lindy!  Lindy!  (In  a  lower  tone,-  to  the 
others.)  The  sooner,  the  better.  She  shan’t  stay  un¬ 
der  my  roof  and  deceive  me. 


Enter  Lindy  quietly ,  down  right. 
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Lindy.  Yes,  Aunt  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle.  How  dare  you  “Aunt  Helen”  me? 
Have  you  no  shame !  How  could  you  wilfully  betray 
my  trust  in  you  after  all  I  have  done  for  you? 

Lindy.  Please,  Aunt  Helen,  I  am  packing.  I  shall 
soon  be  gone. 

Bob.  Pardon  me  for  intruding,  but  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  I  may  be  excused. 

(Castle  rises.  Mrs.  Castle  swings  around.  Junior 
rises  quickly.  Iris  rises  in  surprise .) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Come  right  in,  Bob.  Yrou  are  not  in¬ 
truding. 

Bob.  Thank  you.  ( Comes  down  left.)  I  couldn’t 
help  hearing  what  you  said  just  now,  Mrs.  Castle,  and 
I  want  Lindy  to  know  that  I  trust  her  and  will  be  the 
proudest  man  on  earth  if  she  will  be  my  wife ! 

Iris  (stares).  Omigosh !  Good-bye  forever!  ( Falls 
limply  back  on  davenport.) 

(All  the  others  remain  motionless  with  surprise , 
looking  at  Bob.) 


Lindy 

Junior 


Positions  : 
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Second  Act 

Scene:  Same  as  in  Act  I.  It  is  the  morning  of  the 
following  day . 

At  rise  of  curtain ,  there  is  no  one  on  the  stage.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  Iris  enters  from  left ,  runs  across  to 
door  down  right ,  and  knocks. 

Iris.  Lindy !  Oh,  Lin ! 

Lindy  ( calls  from  off  right).  Yes. 

Iris.  Open  the  door.  I  have  an  important  message 
for  you. 

Lindy  opens  door  down  right  and  stands  in  doorway. 
Lindy.  Good  morning. 

Iris.  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  old  dear  !  Your 
boy  friend  is  waiting  to  see  you.  (Grins.)  Shall  I  bid 
him  enter? 

Lindy  (smiling).  Why,  yes,  of  course. 

Iris.  Righto.  I  fly !  (Runs  off  left.) 

(Lindy  advances  from  doorway ,  crosses  to  center , 
and  stands  with  clasped  hands ,  waiting.) 

Bob  enters  from  left ,  after  a  moment's  pause ,  and 

crosses  eagerly  to  Lindy. 

Bob  (taking  both  her  hands).  Lindy,  I  haven’t  slept 
a  wink  all  night,  anticipating  this  moment. 
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Lindy.  I  haven’t  slept  either,  Bob. 

Bob  ( anxiously ).  Well?  You  said  I  should  have  my 
answer  this  morning.  (Smiles.)  I  have  lost  no  time. 

Lindy  (slowly).  Bob,  I’m  sorry. 

Bob  (in  disappointment).  Oh! 

Lindy.  If  by  marrying  you,  I  could  prove  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  splendid  support  of  me  when  I  so  needed 
it  last  night,  I  should  say,  “yes.”  But  you  don’t  want 
that  kind  of  answer,  Bob. 

Bob.  Good  heavens,  Lindy!  You  don’t  think  it  was 
just  an  impulse  or — or  sympathy  that  made  me  do  it? 

Lindy.  No,  not  altogether,  but  it  was  sweet  of  you. 

Bob.  I  love  you,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  I’m  sorry,  Bob. 

Bob.  Don’t  you  care  for  me? 

Lindy.  I’m  fond  of  you,  Bob,  but  I  don’t  love  you. 

Bob  (after  a  silence).  Then  it  is  “no”?  (Pauses. 
She  does  not  reply.)  All  right.  All  right,  Lindy.  I’m 
out  of  luck — out  of  luck. 

Lindy.  I  am  going  away  to-day.  (Sits,  down  right.) 

Bob.  Where,  Lindy? 

Lindy  (smiles).  To  the  big  city. 

Bob.  What  are  your  plans?  May  I  know? 

Lindy  (still  smiling).  I  want  to  go  into  business 
and  make  a  big  fortune  of  my  own. 

Bob.  You  wouldn’t  take  one  as  a  gift?  (Smiles.) 

Lindy.  Not  now. 

Bob.  May  I  come  to  see  you  in  the  city? 

Lindy.  I  would  rather  you  wouldn’t,  Bob. 

Bob.  Wouldn’t  you  be  glad  to  see  an  old  friend? 

Lindy.  Of  course  I  would.  But  not  for  a  long  time. 
Not  until  I  am  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  (Laughs.) 

Bob.  I’m  afraid  you  will  not  find  it  an  easy  road, 
Lindy.  (Sits  on  arm  of  davenport .) 
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Lindy.  I  don’t  expect  to,  but  I  am  not  used  to  an 
easy  road,  Bob. 

Bob.  Marry  me,  Lindy,  and  I’ll  not  interfere  with 
your  plans  for  a  career.  I’ll  help  you.  That’s  the 
modern  plan  you  know.  (Lindy  shakes  her  head.) 
Don’t  you  think  that  after  a  while,  after  you  have  tried 
the  world,  you  may  feel  differently?  Won’t  you  let 
me  hope? 

Lindy  {shakes  her  head).  That  wouldn’t  be  square, 

Bob. 

Bob.  Then  it  is  “no”? 

Lindy  {unhappily).  That  is  all  I  can  say,  Bob. 
{Rises.) 

Bob  (  rises  )•  if  you  ever  need  a  friend,  remember, 
I  am  waiting.  {Repeats  words  with  emphasis.)  “I  am 
waiting.”  {Laughs  mirthlessly.)  How  empty  that 
phrase  sounds  now!  And  it  seemed  to  hit  on  all  four 
when  I  used  it  in  my  manuscripts.  Perhaps  I’ll  know 
more  about  writing  now.  My  “Lindy”  will  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ending.  {Smiles  gamely.)  I’ll  see  you  again  to 
say  good-bye.  May  I  take  you  to  the  station? 

Lindy.  Yes,  Bob. 

Bob.  Thanks.  {Exit  quickly ,  left.) 

(Lindy  stands  perfectly  still  just  where  he  leaves  her , 
takes  out  her  handkerchief and  wipes  her  eyes.) 

After  a  pause ,  Iris  rushes  in  from  left. 

« 

Iris.  And  now  for  felicitations!  {Hugs  and  kisses 
Lindy.)  A  long  life  and  a  thrilling  one!  A  century  of 
happiness  and  another  one ! 

Lindy.  Iris,  you  are  anticipating. 

Iris  {pauses  in  astonishment).  Lindy  Craige!  Oh, 
my  dear!  Don’t  tell  me  you  have  said,  “no'’?  Omi- 
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gosh !  I  can’t  believe  it.  Such  things  don’t  happen ! 
A  husband!  Young!  Good-looking!  Rich!  Lindy, 
you  didn’t  say,  “no”? 

Lindy.  Yes.  I  did. 

Iris.  Oh,  my  darling!  You  must  have  your  head 
examined.  You  can’t  be  sane.  You  must  be  quite 
kookoo. 

Lindy  (smiles).  I  seem  to  feel  all  right. 

Iris.  Well,  of  all  things !  Oh,  if  he  had  only  fallen 
on  my  menu !  I’d  have  gobbled  him  up  without  any 
seasoning  but  those  dear,  delightful  dollars ! 

Lindy.  Don’t  pretend  to  be  so  dreadfully  merce¬ 
nary,  Iris. 

Iris.  That’s  my  middle  name,  child !  Think  of  the 
silk  hose,  pretty  pumps,  and  chiffon  things  you  are 
throwing  into  the  discard.  Oh,  my  dear !  As  they  say 
in  our  very  best  society,  how  could  you?  (Falls  into 
armchair  at  left ,  then  rises  suddenly ,  and  approaches 
Lindy  seriously.)  Lindy,  you  haven’t  done  this  be¬ 
cause  of  mother’s  silly  talk  about —  (Stops.)  If  I 
thought  you  were  silly  enough  to  do  that  because  you 
think — because  I  have  jokingly  talked  about  annexing 
Bob — .  I  wouldn’t  have  such  a  wild  suspicion  about 
another  girl  in  the  world,  but  you  are  so — so  everlast¬ 
ingly  quixotic.  Did  you,  Lindy?  Because  you  thought 
I  was  in  love  with  Bob? 

Lindy.  No,  Iris,  honestly.  I  did  not.  Bob  is  a 
fine  fellow.  I  wish  I  could  love  him,  but  I  don’t,  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  marry  him. 

Iris.  Omigosh !  (Crosses  to  armchair  down  left  and 
falls  into  it.)  All  right,  Lindy.  You  take  the  ginger 
snaps!  (Rises  suddenly.)  Lindy,  honestly,  are  you 
sure  you  don’t  love  him?  You  are  not  merely  dazzled 
by  this  wide-world  prospect  and  being  on  your  own? 
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I’m  willing  to  confess  it  has  no  attraction  for  little 
Iris.  You  are  positive  you  do  not  love  Bob?  ( Puts 
her  hands  on  Lixdy’s  shoulders.) 

Lixdy.  Yes,  Iris.  I  am  positive.  I  like  him  a  lot, 
but  that  is  all. 

Iris  (seriously) .  Then  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  in  confidence.  ( Places  hands  on  hips  and  scowls 
earnestly.)  I  am  mad  about  him.  Even  were  he  as 
poor  as  Paddy’s  pig,  I’d  still  adore  him.  Isn’t  that  the 
queen’s  coronet?  ( Crosses  and  sits  in  armchair  down 
left.)  I  could  almost  wish  he  were  poor  so  that  I  might 
try  to  win  him.  But  an  author,  successful,  with  oodles 
of  money — what  chance  for  little  me? 

Lixdy.  Why,  Iris  he  fell  in  love  with  me ! 

Iris.  Oh,  that  is  different.  You  are  different.  You 
are  sweet,  wise,  honest,  and  lovable*  and  besides  all  those 
virtues  a  man  dreams  of  and  almost  never  finds,  you 
have  “it.”  While  I  am  all,  or  mostly  all,  blah-blah ! 

Lixdy.  Why,  Iris,  yon  are  perfectly  charming. 

Iris  ( jumps  up  quickly).  Lindy>  do  you  really  think 
so?  Do  you  think  I’d  have  a  chance,  with  you  out  of 
the  picture? 

Lixdy.  Of  course ! 

Iris.  Then  I  shall  joyfully  speed  the  departing 
guest!  (Laughs.)  You  see  how  silly  I  am?  As 
Junior  sayrs,  beautiful  but  dumb.  (Seriously.)  I  joke; 
but  Lin,  it’s  no  joke  to  me.  I’m  head  over  heels,  and 
if  I  can’t  win  that  ymung  man  for  my  very  own,  I  shall 
become  a  hermit,  lose  myself  in  the  mountain  fastness, 
and  shoot  bears  for  a  living. 

Lixdy.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  success,  Iris. 
(Holds  out  both  hands ,  which  Iris  takes.) 

Iris.  You  are  a  prize  poppy,  darling!  And  the  bov 
next  door  had  better  look  out ! 
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(Both  laugh.) 

Lindy.  I  must  go  and  finish  packing.  (Crosses  to 
door  down  right.) 

Iris  (catches  her  hands  and  draws  her  to  center  of 
stage).  Now  listen,  Lindy.  That’s  all  out.  You 
mustn’t  go.  Mom  is  coming  to  you  to  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Of  course  she 
doesn’t  know  yet  that  you  have  rejected  Bob,  but  last 
night  after  Bob  proposed  before  the  bunch,  she  very 
gravely  said  she  felt  she  was  mistaken  about  you,  and 
she  would  ask  you  to  stay.  (Laughs.)  Poor  dear 
mom !  It  would  never  do  to  turn  the  future  Mrs.  Bob 
Eaton  from  the  door.  (Opens  her  eyes  wide.) 

Lindy  (smiles).  I  think  it  best  that  I  go.  I  am 
about  ready  to  try  my  wings. 

Iris.  Where  are  you  going?  New  York? 

Lindy.  Yes. 

Iris.  Well,  listen !  I’ll  go  with  you  and  introduce 
you  to  Rosalie  Darton,  a  mighty  good  scout.  She  is 
with  Cryton,  Biggs,  and  Company.  Private  sec.  to  the 
big  boss  himself.  She  will  take  care  of  you  until  you 
land  a  job. 

Lindy.  You  are  awfully  kind  but — 

Iris.  The  “buts”  are  out !  How  are  you  fixed  for 
the  necessarjT 

Lindy  (smiles).  Money? 

Iris.  I’d  like  to  know.  Not  that  it  will  help  you 
any  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  couldn’t  give  you 
the  price  of  a  barbecue  if  you  were  fainting  for  the  lack 
of  sustenance. 

Mrs.  Castle  enters  quickly  at  left. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Lindy,  my  dear  child.  (Crosses 
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quickly  and  takes  her  hands ,  as  Iris  crosses  to  armchair 
at  left ,  giving  Lindy  a  mischievous  wink.)  You  mustn’t 
leave  us.  I  didn’t  understand.  I  couldn’t  think  of 
allowing  you  to  run  away  from  us  now.  You  must  stay 
and  be  married  from  your  home. 

(Iris  draws  her  feet  under  her  as  she  sits  in  armchair , 
down  lefty  and  laughs  silently.) 

Lindy  {gently).  Thank  you,  Aunt  Helen,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( opens  her  mouth  in  surprise).  Why, 
I  thought — 

Lindy.  I  don’t  love  Mr.  Eaton. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Lindy  Craige!  You  don’t  mean  to 
say  you  have  refused  Bob  Eaton? 

Lindy.  Yes,  Aunt  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle  {turns  and  looks  at  Iris).  Well,  of  all 
things ! 

Iris  {solemnly).  Beautiful  but  dumb,  mom! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well!  {Turns  and  looks  at  Lindy.) 
For  goodness’  sake! 

Iris.  Now,  mom,  I’ll  have  a  chance. 

Mrs.  Castle  {sharply).  Iris! 

Iris.  As  grandma  says,  “It’s  an  ill  wind.”  Now  I 
shall  spin  my  web  for  the  unfortunate  youth  and  once 
he  steps  into  it,  I’d  like  to  see  him  get  away ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris,  will  you  be  quiet? 

Iris.  As  a  clam. 

Lindy.  I’ll  be  leaving  in  an  hour,  Aunt  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Is  this  matter  with  Bob  quite  settled? 
You  may  change  your  mind,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  It  is  quite  settled,  Aunt  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  of  course  you  know  your  own 
affairs  best,  Lindy. 
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Iris.  That’s  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Castle.  And  if  you  insist  upon  going,  of 
course  I  can  do  nothing. 

Iris.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( turns  to  Iris).  Iris,  are  you  mocking 
me  ? 

Iris  {laughs).  Mother,  how  can  you  think  such  a 
thing? 

Lindy.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  finish  packing. 
{Exit,  down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle  {turns  to  Iris).  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  extraordinary? 

Iris.  Lindy  is  an  extraordinary  young  person. 

Mrs.  Castle  {musingly).  Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well., 
I  wonder  how  Bob  takes  it?  He  must  be  terribly  in¬ 
fatuated  to  have  done  what  he  did  last  night.  Proposed 
before  us  all.  I  wonder  if  he  heard  all  I  said  to  Lindy? 
How  long  was  he  standing  there  before  he  spoke?  I 
hope  he  hasn’t  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  me. 

Iris.  That  would  be  a  calamity ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  very  flip¬ 
pant.  {Sits  at  left  of  table.)  I  wonder  if  the  poor 
fellow  is  terribly  cut  up  over  her  refusal? 

Iris  {quotes  as  she  slumps  down  into  her  chair). 
“Never  morning  wore  to  evening  but  some  heart  did 
break.” 

Mrs.  Castle.  They  say  hearts  are  caught  on  the 
rebound. 

Iris.  Leave  it  to  me,  mamma  darling. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  I’m  glad  she  is  going.  I  don’t 
feel  safe  about  Junior.  She  seems  to  have  some  fascina¬ 
tion  for  men. 

Iris.  Clever  minx  !  {Straightening  up.)  But  really, 
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mom,  I  don’t  wonder,  they  like  her.  She’s  real !  Wish 
I  were. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Don’t  be  silly. 

Iris  ( rising ,  after  a  pause).  Well,  what’s  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  morning? 

Mrs.  Castle.  You  must  help  me  answer  those  let¬ 
ters. 

Iris.  Oh,  what  a  bore ! 

Enter  Grandma  Castle,  up  right.  She  comes  down 

right. 

Grandma  Castle.  Now  what’s  a  bore? 

Iris.  Answering  letters. 

Grandma  Castle.  You  like  to  get  them,  though. 

( Sits  in  armchair  down  right.) 

Iris.  That’s  different. 

Grandma  Castle.  From  your  point  of  view. 

Iris  ( runs  to  Grandma  Castle).  What  do  you 
think? 

Grandma  Castle.  A  great  many  things. 

Iris.  Now  don’t  be  impossible,  grandma.  Lindy  has 
refused  Bob  Eaton. 

Grandma  Castle.  That’s  no  surprise  to  me. 

Iris.  It  isn’t? 

Grandma  Castle.  Il  is  not. 

Mrs.  Castle.  But  why,  mother?  She  will  never  get 
another  such  chance. 

Grandma  Castle.  Lindy’s  reasoning  is  founded  on 
a  firm  foundation. 

Iris.  Then  you  think  she’s  done  a  wise  thing? 

Grandma  Castle.  She  is  the  one  who  is  able  to 
decide  that. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  to  me  it  seems  like  a  gift  from 
the  gods.  For  a  girl  in  her  position  to  refuse  such  an 
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opportunity  is  to  me  little  short  of  madness.  Do  you 
think  it’s  because  she  loves  Junior?  Do  you  know  I 
think  he  is  quite  cut  up  over  it. 

Iris.  Why  do  you  think  that,  mom? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Haven’t  you  noticed  how  he  has  been 
moping  around  this  morning?  Hasn’t  even  taken  a 
drive  in  the  car. 

Iris.  Yres.  He  is  grouchy  as  the  dickens.  Of  course 
he  likes  Lindy. 

Mrs.  Castle.  And  how  ridiculous  for  your  father 
to  stay  home  from  the  office,  to  be  here  when  she  goes. 
She  certainly  can  sway  the  male  contingent. 

Iris.  It’s  a  gift.  ( Throws  herself  on  the  daven¬ 
port.) 

Castle  enters  from  up  right ,  followed  hi/  Junior, 
who  slumps  along  listlessly,  his  hands  in  his  trousers' 
pockets. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  I  think  she  will  regret  refusing 
Bob  Eaton. 

Iris.  No  doubt  she  can  have  him  whenever — if  ever 
— she  changes  her  mind.  I  hope  she  loses  it  before  she 
changes  it. 

Castle.  What’s  this!  Lindy  refused  Bob? 

Junior.  Has  she?  ( Comes  down  quickly  and  sits 
beside  Iris  on  davenport.) 

Iris.  That  make  you  feel  better,  bub? 

Mrs.  Cas’tle.  Yes.  She  has  refused  him. 

Junior.  Is  she  going  to  stay  here,  mom? 

Mrs.  Castle.  No.  She  is  not.  I  asked  her  to,  but 
she  is  adhering  to  her  original  plan  of  going.  (Rises.) 
Come  along,  Iris.  (Crosses  up  to  door  up  right  around 
down-stage  side  of  table,  while  Castle  comes  down  hack 
of  table  and  sits  in  the  chair  she  vacates.) 
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Iris.  In  a  minute,  mom. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Now  be  sure  and  come.  I’m  not  going 
to  put  off  answering  those  letters  another  day.  Boy 
darling ! 

Junior.  Yres,  mom? 

Mrs.  Castle.  If  you  don’t  feel  well,  come  to  moth¬ 
er’s  room  and  lie  down. 

Junior.  I’m  all  right,  mom. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Come  and  tell  mother  all  about  it. 
(Exit,  up  right.) 

Iris.  Now  see  here,  Junior.  Something’s  gone  wrong 
with  you.  I  know  it’s  not  because  Lindy  is  going. 
There  is  something  else.  You  are  not  in  love  with 
Lindy,  as  mom  seems  to  think.  Dad  and  grandma 
know.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me?  Is  it  about  that  acci¬ 
dent?  Was  it  you,  June?  Tell  me. 

Junior.  Don’t  be  a  dumb-bell. 

Grandma  Castle  (to  Junior).  May  as  well  tell 
her.  She  will  help  us  keep  it  from  your  mother,  if 
that’s  what  you  want. 

Iris  (after  a  pause,  realizing  the  truth).  Gee,  June! 
That’s  tough. 

Junior.  Now  don’t  go  blabbing  to  mom.  I  don’t 
want  her  to  keel  over. 

Iris  (in  a  hushed  and  serious  tone).  How  is  the  little 
girl  to-day? 

Castle.  No  change  in  her  condition.  It  looks  seri¬ 
ous. 

Iris.  And  they  don’t  know  yet  that  it  was  you, 
Junior? 

Junior.  Not  yet. 

Castle.  We  are  waiting.  Then  if  worse  comes  to 
worst —  (Pauses.)  You  can  help  us  shield  your 
mother. 
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Iris  ( bracing  up).  You  bet  I  will,  dad.  ( Hugs 
Junior  quickly.)  Brace  up,  old  kid!  (Rises.)  It  will 
turn  out  all  right.  Youth  must  have  its  fling.  All 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  find  a  horseshoe.  Lady  Luck 
is  just  around  the  corner.  Pick  up,  old  man! 

Grandma  Castle.  Girl!  I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
laugh  and  joke,  with  your  brother  in  serious  trouble! 
(Rises.) 

Iris.  Woman!  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  be  so  cross 
with  your  little  grandchild.  (Throws  arms  around 
Grandma  Castle.) 

Grandma  Castle  ( severely ,  loosening  Iris’  arms). 
It  would  be  more  seemly  if  you  went  to  Sunday  school, 
to  church,  and  prayed.  Do  you  know  if  this  child  dies, 
your  brother  may  go  to  the  penitentiary ! 

Iris  (tearfully).  Oh,  don’t,  grandma!  I  do  pray 
and  pray,  and  if  God  will  only  spare  my  brother,  I’ll 
never  miss  Sunday  school  again! 

Grandma  Castle.  You  can’t  bargain  with  God. 

Iris.  Oh,  I’m  not  bargaining.  I’m  simply  promising 
Him.  Oh,  grandma,  don’t  try  to  make  me  think  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  a  stern,  revengeful  God.  He  is 
loving  and  kind  and  forgiving.  If  we  are  His  children, 
then  He  loves  us  and  will  help  us  just  as  our  father 
here  loves  us,  and  forgives  us  when  we  are  sorry  we 
were  bad. 

Grandma  Castle.  You  will  have  to  do  more  than 
be  sorry. 

Iris.  Now,  grandma,  I  will  not  moan  and  groan.  It 
doesn’t  help  any.  Would  you  be  pleased  if  I  w’ent 
around  like  this?  (Pulls  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth ,  scowls  fiercely  and  with  hands  on  hips ,  walks 
back  and  forth  limping  like  a  very  old  person ,  and 
croaking.)  It’s  turrible !  Turrible  ! 
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Grandma  Castle  (laughs).  You  naughty  girl! 

Iris.  I’m  going  to  carry  on  with  a  smile,  old  dear ! 
(Hugs  Grandma  Castle.) 

Grandma  Castle  (patting  Iris  on  back).  I  think 
you  are  right.  (Sits  at  right.) 

Iris.  I  often  am,  grandma,  although  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible.  (Smiles  mischievously  and  crosses  to  Junior.) 
Buck  up,  Junior.  Look  for  the  best.  (Runs  off ,  up 
right.) 

(After  a  silence ,  Castle  crosses  to  armchair  down 
left  and  sits.) 

Enter  Lindy  from  down  right. 

Lindy.  Oh,  I’m  glad  to  find  jmu  together.  (Goes  to 
Grandma  Castle,  sits  on  footstool ,  and  smiles.)  Just 
a  little  visit  before  I  go. 

Grandma  Castle.  So  }tou  refused  to  marry  Bob? 
Since  we  were  present  at  the  proposal,  may  we  not  know 
the  why  of  the  refusal? 

Lindy.  It  was  wonderful  of  Bob;  wasn’t  it? 

Junior  (in  a  surly  tone).  Can’t  see  anything  so 
wonderful  about  it. 

Lindy.  Oh,  it  was,  Junior.  He  thought  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  came  to  my  rescue  instantly.  It  was 
embarrassing;  wasn’t  it? 

Junior.  Why  don’t  you  marry  him? 

Lindy.  Well,  I — I  don’t  want  to  get  married. 
(Smiles.)  Perhaps  I’m  ambitious  for  a  career. 

Junior.  You  could  buy  a  carload  of  books  with  his 
dough,  and  study  your  head  off.  Buy  a  career. 

Lindy  (laughs).  I  don’t  want  a  husband  to  boss 
me.  I’d  have  to  like  a  husband  a  heap  to  obey  him. 

Junior.  Oh,  the  “obey”  is  scratched  from  the  “I 
do’s”  nowadays. 
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Grandma  Castle.  And  you  don’t  love  Bob.  Is 
that  it  ? 

Lindy.  Yes. 

Grandma  Castle.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  get  to  the  city? 

Lindy.  Look  for  work. 

Grandma  Castle.  Do  you  know  anyone  there? 

Lindy.  No. 

Grandma  Castle.  How  much  money  have  you? 

Lindy.  WI137,  enough. 

Grandma  Castle  (takes  a  check  out  of  small  purse 
slw  carries ).  Here,  take  this. 

Lindy  (takes  check  and  looks  at  it).  Oh,  I  couldn’t. 
Realty  I  couldn’t. 

Grandma  Castle  (rises).  It’s  only  a  loan.  You 
can  pay  it  back  some  day,  and  I  won’t  have  you  leave 
this  house  empty-handed.  I  know  the  world.  You 
don’t. 

Lindy  (takes  Grandma  Castle’s  hand  and  lays  her 
cheek  on  it).  Grandma! 

Grandma  Castle.  Now  when  you  get  settled,  write 
to  me.  I’m  coming  to  see  you. 

Lindy.  I  will.  Oh,  I  will.  (Rum  and  kneels  beside 
Castle.)  And  to  you,  too,  Uncle  Henry.  But  to  no¬ 
body  else.  (Looks  at  Junior.)  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  you,  Junior.  I  know  with  two  such  good  friends 
as  grandma  and  your  dad,  all  will  turn  out  well  for  .you. 
And  it  will  be  a  lesson;  won’t  it,  Junior?  (Runs  and 
sits  beside  him.) 

Junior.  You  bet  your  life!  If  I  get  out  of  this — 
If  that  kid  doesn’t  die,  and  mom  doesn’t  hear  of  it,  I’ll 
be  a  different  fellow.  I’ve  had  enough.  I’ll  be  through 
with  all  darn  fooling,  and  I’ll  try  to  be  a  man.  (Rises 
suddenly  and  crosses  to  center.)  Oh,  Lindy,  I  wish  I 
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had  half  your  courage.  Here  I  am  twenty  3Tears  old 
and  in  this  terrible  trouble,  and  helpless  as  a  baby. 
Too  much  spoiling.  That’s  it.  Too  much  “boy  dar¬ 
ling!”  Too  eas}7.  Never  have  known  what  it  was  to 
earn  a  penn3T  of  my  own.  It’s  3Tour  fault,  dad.  You 
should  have  told  me — made  me  understand.  I  have 
never  been  compelled  to  give  life  one  serious  thought 
until  now.  And  now  ( crosses  to  chair  right  of  table 
and  sits)  I’m  afraid.  (Sobs.)  I’m  afraid.  I’m  a 
damned  weakling! 

Lindy  (rises).  Junior,  Junior!  Don’t  blame  your 
father.  You  have  a  good  father. 

Junior.  I  know  he’s  good.  Too  darned  good! 

Lindy.  Junior,  I  never  had  an3Tone  to  tell  me  what 
to  do. 

Junior.  You  were  luck3\  You  didn’t  expect  others 
to  do  for  3’ou.  You  weren’t  led  to  believe  that  life  was 
just  a  lark,  and  the  world  made  onhT  for  3'ou  to  have 
a  good  time  in! 

(There  is  a  silence ,  during  'which  Lindy  slowly 
crosses  to  right.  Grandma  Castle  sits  again ,  down 
right.) 

Castle  (sadly).  You  are  right,  son.  You  are  right. 
But  from  now  on,  we  will  start  all  over  again.  It’s  not 
too  late,  I  hope. 

(Exit  Lindy  quietly ,  down  right.) 

Junior  (rises  quickly  and  goes  to  center).  Gee, 
dad!  Forgive  me.  I’m  all  broken  up,  I  guess.  Sort 
of  nervous.  I  wish  something  would  happen  one  wav 
or  the  other,  so  I’d  know.  This  suspense  is  awful !  I 
can’t  stand  anything  but  fun.  I*m  just  “boy  darling!” 
Gosh,  I’m  a  sponge!  (Sinks  on  davenport ,  runs  his 
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fingers  through  his  hair ,  pulls  out  handkerchief ,  and 
blows  his  nose  lustily.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Iris  is  right.  YTu  must  face  this 
trouble  like  a  man.  Show  now  what  you  are  made  of. 
Don’t  act  like  a  boy  in  need  of  a  good  spanking.  Brace 
up.  Tighten  your  belt.  Wipe  }Tour  nose.  It  takes 
more  courage  to  look  pleasant  in  the  face  of  disaster 
than  to  hang  one’s  self.  Anyone  can  quit !  Don’t  fall 
into  the  pit  of  self-pity.  Grin  and  tighten  your  belt. 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right ,  carrying  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Henry,  I  carried  the  paper  to  my 
room  and  forgot  it.  Look!  ( Opens  paper  and  looks 
at  page.)  It  says  that  poor  little  girl  who  was  hurt 
in  the  automobile  accident  is  in  a  serious  condition, 
and  the  young  scamp  who  injured  her  and  ran  away  is 
still  at  large.  How  I  pity  the  poor  child’s  mother ! 
And  the  boy’s,  too. 

Castle.  Yes.  I  saw  the  paper  downtown,  dear. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( crosses  to  Junior  and  sits  beside  him). 
Boy  darling,  does  your  head  ache?  Don’t  be  angry 
with  mother  because  Lindy  is  going.  Mother  did  all 
she  could  to  persuade  her  to  stay — even  apologized. 
( Puts  her  arm  around  him.)  Don’t  be  angry  with  his 
little  mother. 

Junior  ( jumps  up).  Oh,  don’t!  Don’t  treat  me 
like  a  baby!  ( Crosses  to  right  of  table  and  sits.)  I’m 
sick  of  it. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( surprised ).  Junior! 

Junior  (rises).  Well,  I  am.  (Crosses  and  exits , 
left ,  quickly.) 

Mrs.  Castle  (astonished).  Why.  he  has  never 
treated  me  like  that  before. 
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Grandma  Castle.  No  wonder.  You  treat  him  like 
a  baby.  What  do  you  expect? 

Mrs.  Castle.  He  can’t  be  well.  (Rises.)  My  boy! 
(Starts  to  left.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Let  him  alone. 

Mrs.  Castle  (with  spirit).  I’ll  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  am  his  mother.  I  know  what  is  best  for  him. 
I  don’t  need  any  advice  on  how  to  treat  my  own  child! 
(Exit,  left ,  indignantly.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Henry,  I  think  Helen  should  be 
told.  Then  go  to  the  proper  authorities  and  tell  the 
truth.  It  is  better  for  Helen  to  hear  it  from  you  than 
to  find  it  out,  and  you  won’t  be  able  to  keep  it  from  her. 

Castle.  YYs  ;  we  can.  She  needn’t  know.  Even  if — 

.  Grandma  Castle  (interrupting) .  Of  course  she’ll 
know.  She  ought  to  know !  It  isn’t  right  to  keep  her 
in  ignorance  of  it.  It  is  no  worse  for  her  to  know  it 
than  for  you.  She  is  as  much  to  blame,  and  should 
share  the  responsibility. 

Castle.  But  she  is  not  strong. 

Grandma  Castle.  She  is  as  strong  as  you  are. 
(Rises.) 

Castle.  Nonsense!  I’m  strong  and  well. 

Grandma  Castle.  All  right.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you.  Yrou  weakly  go  along,  sparring  for  time  as  usual. 
Helen  is  as  able  to  bear  this  as  you  are. 

Castle.  It  would  kill  her. 

Grandma  Castle.  All  imagination.  She  uses  her 
heart  to  get  her  own  way,  and  makes  slaves  of  you  all. 
It’s  too  bad.  Well,  handle  it  your  own  way.  (Crosses 
to  right  and  exit ,  up  right.) 

Lindy  runs  on  from  down  right ,  crosses  to  Castle,  and 

kneels  beside  him. 
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Lindy.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  alone  for  a  little 
minute,  Uncle  Henry.  Do  you  think  I  did  wrong  to 
refuse  Bob? 

Castle.  You  know  your  own  heart,  my  dear.  Of 
course,  I  should  have  liked  to  see  you  settled  so  well, 
but  if  you  do  not  love  Bob,  3’ou  did  the  right  thing. 
Money  is  not  enough.  Married  life  needs  all  the  love 
in  the  world  to  help  two  people  travel  over  the  rough 
sea  of  life  together. 

Lindy.  I  knew  you  would  understand.  ( Lays  her 
cheek  against  his  coat  sleeve.)  I’m  going  to  miss  you 
heaps,  Uncle  Henry. 

Castle.  And  what  shall  I  do  without  my  little  girl? 

Lindy.  It  will  all  come  out  right  with  Junior.  I’m 
praying,  Uncle  Henry.  ( After  a  short  silence.)  I 
hope  Bob  will  stay  here  and  come  over  to  see  you  often. 

Castle.  I’m  afraid  he  will  not  now.  The  attraction 
will  be  gone. 

Lindy.  I  wasn’t  the  whole  attraction,  Uncle  Henr}L 
He  loved  to  talk  to  you  about  his  books,  and  anyone 
who  will  listen  sympathetically  has  a  great  attraction 
for  Bob.  Well,  not  airyone,  perhaps,  but  he  likes  37ou, 
and  he  likes  to  write  and  can  write  so  much  better  in 
the  house  next  door  than  any  place  in  the  world,  he 
told  me.  And  perhaps  he  will  include  Iris  in  the  little 
parties  when  I  am  gone. 

Castle.  What!  That  scatterbrain? 

Lindy.  Iris  is  not  so  scatterbrained  as  she  pretends 
to  be.  And  Uncle  Heni'3r,  please  keep  me  posted  about 
Junior,  how — how  the  trouble  comes  out,  and  all  about 
it.  And  please  don’t  worry  too  much.  I’d  stay  if  I 
thought  I  could  help,  but  Aunt  Helen  doesn’t  really 
want  me,  and  Iris — 

Castle.  Oh,  Iris  likes  you,  and  Junior,  too.  I  be- 
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lieve  he  leans  on  you  more  than  anyone  else — more  than 
we  realize. 

Lindy.  Junior  mustn’t  be  a  leaner,  Uncle  Henry. 

Castle.  That’s  what  I  mean,  Lindy.  You  seem  to 
be  able  to  help  him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  He  will 
miss  you. 

( Voices  of  Mrs.  Castle  and  Bob  are  heard  off  left.) 

Lindy  {jumps  up).  Some  one  is  coming.  ( Kisses 
Castle  quickly.)  I’ll  write  often.  ( Runs  off ,  dozen 
right.) 

Mrs.  Castle  enters  at  left ,  ushering  in  Bob. 

Mrs.  Castle  (to  Bob,  as  they  enter).  Yes;  he  is 
here.  (To  Castle.)  Henry,  Bob  has  come  to  have  a 
little  visit  with  you.  I’ll  run  and  finish  my  letters. 
(Crosses  and  exit ,  up  right.) 

Castle.  Hello,  Bob.  Glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down. 
(Rises.) 

Bob  (crosses  and  sits  in  armchair  at  right  of  table). 
I  am  going  to  take  Lindy  to  the  station. 

Castle  (sits  on  davenport) .  I’m  going  to  miss  the 
little  girl. 

Bob.  You  are  not  the  only  one. 

Castle.  I’m  sorry,  Bob. 

Bob  (dejectedly).  I  was  too  sure. 

Castle.  Well,  don’t  give  up  hope. 

Bob.  On  the  square,  Mr.  Castle,  what  did  she  tell 
you  about  it? 

Castle.  Only  one  thing,  my  boy:  She  doesn’t  seem 
to  care  enough. 

Bob.  Did  she  tell  you  that? 

Castle.  Yes. 
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Bob.  I  did  think  I’d  go  on  to  New  York  to  be  near 
her,  but  that  would  be  foolish,  I  suppose. 

Castle.  Don’t  bother  her.  Lindy  knows  her  own 
mind. 

Bob.  I  don’t  know  how  I  am  going  to  stay  here, 
but  no  doubt  that  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  I’m  pretty 
well  broken  up  about  this,  Mr.  Castle. 

Castle.  Of  course  you  are,  Bob.  Of  course  you  are. 
But  wait  awhile.  Perhaps  she  may  think  differently 
after  a  little  experience  in  the  city. 

Bob.  How  can  that  change  matters,  if  she  doesn’t 
love  me? 

(Castle  shakes  his  head.) 

Castle  ( after  a  pause).  I  hope  you  won’t  desert 
us  entirely.  We’d  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  your 
little  visits. 

Bob.  If  I  stay,  I  shall  be  glad  to.  It  will  be  a 
temptation  to  talk  about  Lindy. 

Enter'  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right.  Castle  and  Bob  rise 

and  turn  toward  her. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Henry  dear,  I’m  sure  Bob  will  excuse 
you  for  a  moment.  My  fountain  pen  needs  filling. 
Will  you  attend  to  it,  dear?  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  finish 
my  letters  for  the  next  mail. 

Bob.  Why,  certainly. 

Castle.  Yes,  my  dear.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Bob. 
( Crosses  to  up  right  and  exit ,  as  Bob  hows.  Mrs. 
Castle  sits  at  right  of  table.  Bob  sits  in  armchair 
down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Bob,  I  want  to  explain  about  what 
you  heard  me  say  to  Lindy  last  night. 

Bob.  Oh,  Mrs.  Castle,  please  don’t. 
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Mrs.  Castle.  I  was  so  excited,  and  appearances 
were — 

Bob.  Please  don’t  say  any  more,  Mrs.  Castle. 
Really,  Lindy  has  explained,  and  I  owe  you  an  apology 
for  embarrassing  you  all.  But  Lindy  seemed  to  be  in 
trouble,  and  I  love  her,  Mrs.  Castle. 

Mrs.  Castle.  You  dear  boy!  ( Sympathetically .) 
And  Lindy  said  she  had  refused  you. 

Bob.  Yes.  She  has.  (Smiles.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  The  foolish  child !  But  you  will  re¬ 
cover  from  your  infatuation,  Bob,  and  there  are  so 
many  charming  girls  who  would  be  so  proud,  so 
happy —  (Rises.) 

Enter  Iris,  up  right ,  with  a  dash. 

Iris.  Say,  mom!  (Sees  Bob  and  looks  surprised. 
Comes  down  right.)  Hello,  Bob!  (Turns  to  Mrs. 
Castle.)  I  was  going  to  say,  mom — 

Mrs.  Castle  (quickly).  Yes,  dear.  The  letters. 
Daddy  is  waiting.  Please  excuse  me,  Bob.  (Hurries 
off,  up  right.) 

(There  is  a  pause,  during  which  Iris  stands  impu¬ 
dently  smiling  at  him  as  she  faces  him  at  center.) 

Iris.  Fine  to  have  a  mother  who  is  a  mind  reader  ;■ 
isn’t  it?  (Smiles.)  She  knew  how  we  wanted  to  be 
alone;  didn’t  she?  (Laughs.)  Mother  is  a  grand 
little  fixer.  But  so  decidedly  transparent  that  she  em¬ 
barrasses  me.  Her  only  daughter  is  a  liability.  And 
if  some  sensible  young  man  could  only  see  the  charm  of 
the  darling  child!  (Laughs.)  The  poor,  hunted  male! 
(Sits  on  davenport.)  Sit  down,  Bob  (Bob  resumes  his 
chair),  and  don’t  listen  to  a  word  I  say.  I  chatter  idly 
to  hide  a  breaking  heart.  You  think  I’rn  a  nut;  don’t 
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you?  But  really,  it  is  because  I  am  sympathetic  that 
I  clown,  to  try  to  rise  above  a — a — well,  an  atmosphere 
of  depression.  See  what  I  mean? 

Bob.  I  think  I  do,  Iris. 

Iris.  And  I’d  like  to  say,  whether  you  will  believe  it 
or  not,  I  know  how  you  must  feel  about  Lindy,  and  I’ll 
do  anything — let  you  tell  me  all  the  wonderful  things 
about  the  beloved.  I’ll  listen  and  not  even  grin  when  ' 
you  say  there  is  not  another  girl  like  her  in  this  won¬ 
derful  world!  Anything!  You  may  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  nearest  your  heart,  and  I’ll  understand,  for  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  love.  Yres ;  I  have.  And  it  was 
no  joke,  and  don’t  you  think  it  was. 

Bob.  Well,  I  may  take  you  at  your  word,  Iris,  and 
come  over  if  I  am  sure  of  a  good  listener.  (Smiles.) 

Iris.  Count  on  me. 

Bob.  Thanks. 

Iris.  Honest  to  goodness,  Bob,  I  think  Lindy  is 
making  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  for  your  sake  she  will 
see  it  before  long.  If  she  doesn’t,  I  give  you  fair  warn¬ 
ing,  I  have  designs  of  my  own.  (Laughs.)  So  beware! 
And  if  Lindy  doesn’t  come  back  soon,  there  may  be  an¬ 
other  best  seller  on  the  market  called  “Iris.”  (Grins.) 
Don’t  }mu  hate  me? 

Bob  (laughs).  I  think  3mu  are  a  pretty  good  tonic, 
Iris. 

Iris.  Taken  regularly,  guaranteed  to  cure  or  kill. 

Bob  (laughs).  All  right,  Iris. 

Iris  (seriously) .  Don’t  neglect  us,  Bob,  when  Lindy 
goes.  I’ll  help  you  to  laugh.  Might  be  some  good. 

I  am  not  such  a  nit-wit  as  I  appear,  honestly. 


Enter  Junior  at  left. 
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Junior.  Hello,  Bob.  ( Sits  on  davenport  beside 

Iris.  ) 

Bob.  Hello.  Heard  anything  about  the  kid  that 
was  run  over?  Have  they  found  the  fellow?  All  sorts 
of  rumors  around  town. 

Junior.  That  right? 

Bob.  Looks  as  if  Lee  Warten  is  in  bad. 

Junior  (quickly).  Don’t  suspect  him;  do  they? 

Bob.  Y"es.  You  see — 

Iris  (interrupting) .  Oh,  for  pumpkins’  sake,  don’t 
talk  about  such  gloomy  things.  Sa}^  Bob,  Carina 
Daniels  is  going  to  have  a  party  on  Thursday.  Will 
you  come? 

Bob.  Sorry,  Iris.  Not  on  Thursday.  I’ve  got  to  be 
in  New  York  on  business. 

Iris  (throws  her  arms  around  Junior);  You’ll  come; 
won’t  3rou,  old  man? 

(Junior  wriggles  out  of  her  grasp  indignantly.) 
Enter  Castle,  up  right ,  carrying  some  sealed  letters. 

Castle.  I’m  going  to  the  corner  with  these  letters 
for  mamma.  (Crosses  to  left,  back  of  table.)  Be  right 
back.  (Exit  at  left.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle,  up  right. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  children,  am  I  intruding  on  a 
conference? 

Bob.  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Castle. 

Iris.  Come  and  sit  down,  mom;  but  behave. 

Mrs.  Castle  (laughs  and  sits  at  right  of  table). 
Iris !  Do  you  approve  of  girls’  being  so  disrespectful 
to  their  parents,  Bob? 
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Iris.  What  does  Bob  know  about  it?  He’s  only  a 
kid.  What  does  lie  know  about  life? 

Bob  (laughing).  I’ve  learned  to  paddle  my  own 
canoe. 

Iris.  Then  you  don’t  worry  about  the  price  of  gas¬ 
oline. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Gasoline?  Who  said  anything  about 
gasoline  ? 

Iris.  Too  deep,  mom,  too  deep. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh — canoe — gasoline  !  Iris,  how 

could  you? 

Iris.  Pretty  bum,  mom,  I’ll  admit. 

Grandma  Castle  enters  from  up  right. 

Iris.  Here’s  grandma.  She  will  tell  us  all  about 
respectability. 

Bob  (rises).  Come  and  sit  down  here,  Mrs.  Castle. 
(Indicates  his  armchair ,  down  right.) 

Grandma  Castle  (crosses  to  Bob  and  gives  him  her 
hand).  Good  morning,  Mr.  Eaton.  Going  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  with  Lindy?  (Sits,  dowjn  right.) 

Bob.  Yes.  I’m  waiting  for  her.  (Sits  on  footstool 
at  Grandma  Castle’s  feet.) 

Iris.  Oh,  that  isn’t  fair,  grandma,  to  intrigue  the 
only  available  man  to  sit  at  your  feet ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris,  behave  ! 

Grandma  Castle  (smiling).  It  wouldn’t  be  the  first 
time,  my  dear. 

Bob.  I’m  sure  of  that. 

Iris.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  your  technique,  grandma. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Will  you  be  quiet,  Iris?  Bob,  have 
you  heard  any  news  about  the  accident  and  the  poor 
child  who  was  hurt?  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it 
out  of  my  mind.  The  paper  said  it  was  very  serious. 
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And  the  boy !  My,  my !  I  suppose  they  are  question¬ 
ing  the  young,  wild  set  of  boys.  They  came  to  quiz  my 
Junior.  Junior  dear,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  .you.  Think 
of  the  poor  mother  of  the  boy.  He  ought  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  of  course.  He  was  so  cruel  to  drive  away  and 
leave  the  little  one  there  on  the  road.  He  had  been 
drinking,  I  suppose. 

Iris.  Boys!  ( Jumps  up.)  Let  us  go  out  and  have 
a  game  of  tennis.  It’s  too  stuffy  in  here.  Come  on, 
Bob,  until  Lindy  is  ready. 

(B  ob  rises.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes,  let  us  go  out.  ( Rises  and 
crosses  up  right.)  It  is  warm  here. 

Iris.  Come  on,  mom.  You  play,  too.  Come  on, 
Junior.  ( Catches  Mrs.  Castle’s  arm.) 

Junior  (rises).  No,  you  go  on  out.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Bob  Eaton. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Junior  darling! 

Junior  {impatiently) .  Please  go,  mom. 

Grandma  Castle.  Come  along,  Helen.  Let  the 
boys  visit.  (Crosses  to  left.  Exit  by  left  door.) 

Iris.  Yes.  Come  along.  Join  us  later,  boys. 

Junior.  All  right.  (Exeunt  Mrs.  Castle  and  Iris 
at  left.  Junior,  crossing  to  center ,  faces  Bob  and 
speaks  rapidly  and  nervously.)  Eaton,  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  I  ran  over  that  little  girl.  I’m  nearly  crazy. 
I — I — don’t  want  mother  to  know. 

Bob.  You  did?  (Pauses.)  I’m  sorry,  old  man. 

Junior.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I’ve  just  found 
out  I  love  Lindy.  But  this  trouble  has  shown  me  what 
a  poor  boob  I  am.  If — if  anything — penitentiary — 
you  understand — should  happen  to  me,  try  to  persuade 
Lindy  to  marry  you. 
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Bob.  Does  Lindy  know  you  care  for  her? 

Junior.  No.  Gee!  I  had  that  much  manhood  left. 
No.  She  doesn’t  know. 

Bob.  Does  she  love  you? 

Junior.  I  think  she  does.  Why  did  she  refuse  you, 
unless  she  loves  some  one  else? 

Bob  ( smiling ).  Well,  that  is  rather  jumping  to  con¬ 
clusions;  isn’t  it? 

Junior.  I  feel  sure  she  does  care  for  me.  And  I 
didn’t  care  or  think  so  much  about  it  until  now;  and 
it  all  came  to  me — that  Lindy  was  the  only  thing  that 
matters.  I  can’t  ask  her.  She  will  never  know. 

Bob.  Does  she  know  it  was  you  who  caused  the  acci¬ 
dent  ? 

Junior.  Yes.  I  went  to  her  at  once  and  told  her, 
and  she  lied  for  me ;  and  I  know  she  cares.  But  she  will 
get  over  it — in  time — and  forget  me.  I  don’t  like  to 
think  of  her,  knocking  about  in  the  world  alone.  So 
if  worse  comes  to  worst,  you  will  look  out  for  Lindy ; 
won’t  you?  I  could  never  take  care  of  her.  I’m  no 
good,  and  never  was.  Promise  me  you  will  stand  by  her. 
{Holds  out  his  hand.) 

Bob  (takes  Junior’s  hand).  I’ll  do  all  I  can.  But 
don’t  give  up  hope.  You  will  get  out  of  this  trouble. 

Junior.  I’d  never  be  good  enough  for  Lindy. 

Bob.  Tell  her  you  love  her.  That  can  do  no  harm, 
and  she  will  want  to  know,  if  she  loves  you. 

Junior.  Do  you  think  I  should? 

Bob.  Yes ;  and  if  she  doesn’t  love  you,  I  shall  hope. 

Junior.  I  guess  that  is  fair,  Bob.  I  will.  (Ex¬ 
citedly.  )  I  will. 

Lindy  enters  from  dozen  right ,  sees  Junior’s  excite- 
7nent)  and  crosses  quickly  to  him. 
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Lindy.  Junior,  what  is  the  matter? 

Bob.  Excuse  me,  Lindy.  I’ll  be  back  to  see  you  to 
the  train.  ( Exit  quickly  at  left.) 

Lindy.  Tell  me,  Junior.  Has  something  happened? 

Junior  ( embarrassed ).  I  was  telling  Bob — that — 
that  I  hoped  you  would  change  your  mind  and  marry 
him  after  all. 

Lindy.  Oh!  ( Sinks  into  chair  at  right  of  table  and 
speaks  slowly.)  Do  you  think  I  ought  to,  Junior? 

Junior  ( sits  on  davenport) .  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
Lindy.  Why — why  did  you  refuse  him? 

Lindy.  Because  I  don’t  love  him. 

Junior.  Do  }tou — do  you  care  for  anyone  else, 
Lindy  ? 

Lindy  (rises,  crosses  to  armchair  down  right,  and 
sits).  Why  do  you  ask  that,  Junior? 

Junior.  Because  I  want  to  know,  Lindy — more  than 
anything  in  the  world. 

Lindy  (slowly).  Yes.  I  do,  Junior. 

Junior.  Whom  do  you  care  for,  Lindy?  (Crosses 
and  sits  on  footstool  facing  her.) 

Lindy.  I  can’t  tell  you,  Junior. 

Junior  (earnestly) .  Is  it  some  one  who  is  worthless 
and  in  trouble?  Some  one  who  is  ashamed  to  come  to 
3"ou  and  tell  you  that  he  loves  you,  because  he  can  offer 
you  nothing  in  return  for  your  love  but  worry  and 
heartache?  But,  oh,  how  he  wants  you  to  know  that 
if  he  could  only  begin  over  again,  he  feels  that  he  could 
for  your  sake  rise  to  wonderful  heights!  (Pauses.) 
If  he  could  only  begin  again!  (Takes  her  hand.) 

Lindy.  Junior,  do  3Tou  mean  3Tourself?  Oh,  Junior, 
I’m  glad  3Tou  have  told  me.  I  do  love  3Tou,  Junior. 
And  3Tour  love  means  more  to  me — is  more  precious  to 
me  than  amffhing  else  in  the  world. 
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Junior  (rises).  Lindy! 

Lindt.  My  poor  Junior !  (Rises  and  puts  her  ar?ns 
around  him.) 

Mrs.  Castle  enters  from  left  in  time  to  see  embrace . 

She  speaks  quickly. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Junior!  (Comes  down  left.)  So  it  is 
as  I  expected.  Junior!  You  are  not  serious  with  this 
girl? 

Junior.  Yes,  mother.  I  am  very  serious. 

Mrs.  Castle  (to  Lindy).  Oh,  you  miserable  little 
hypocrite ! 

Junior.  Wait  a  minute,  mother! 

Mrs.  Castle.  I'll  not  wait ! 

Junior.  Y~ou  will  wait,  mother.  You  must  not  in¬ 
sult  Lindy.  I  loye  her. 

Mrs.  Castle  (angrily).  Loye  her?  Loye  a  girl 
who  plays  with  the  affections  of  men  only  to  please  her 
yanity,  then — laughs  at  them?  She  led  Bob  on,  then  re¬ 
fused  him — to  play  with  you  ! 

Junior.  Play  with  me?  Play  with  me!  Oh,  mother, 
how  little  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (furiously  turns  to  Lindy).  You 
shameless  girl,  put  on  your  hat  and  leaue  my  house 
at  once ! 

Castle,  Grandma  Castle,  Iris,  and  Bob  enter  from 
left  and  stand  looking  on  in  amazement. 

Junior  (with  determination).  Mother,  listen  to  me! 

Lindy.  Don’t,  Junior  !  Please ! 

Junior.  You  call  Lindy  “shameless  hypocrite!”  A 
girl  who  has  protected,  who  has  lied  to  shield,  your  son. 
(Grows  more  excited  as  he  talks.)  A  lying,  drinking, 
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rotten  coward!  (Speaks  furiously  in  his  excitement.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Junior! 

Castle.  Junior,  be  silent!  ( Comes  dozen  left.) 

Junior.  I  won’t  be  silent!  I’ve  been  silent  long 
enough.  You  insult  Lindv — Lindv.  who.  to  save  vou 
sorrow,  has  swallowed  insults  and  kept  silent ! 

Iris.  Junior !  ( Crosses  to  him  and  catches  his  arm.) 
Shut  up! 

Junior  ( throws  her  off).  I  won’t  shut  up!  Lindv 
is  too  good  for  me.  (Iris  sits  on  davenport.)  But  I 
have  the  nerve  to  love  her,  and  she  is  wonderful  enough 
to  love  me — me,  a  sneaking,  lying  criminal ! 

Mrs.  Castle.  Junior,  what  do  you  mean? 

Junior.  I  mean  I  ran  over  that  little  child!  I 
drove  away  like  a  coward.  I  hid  and  bed,  and  Lindv 
helped  me  be — to  shield  you !  Lindv,  who  wouldn’t  be 
to  save  herself,  bed  to  spare  you,  because  I  asked  her 
to.  And  you  insult  Lindv  ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (weakly).  Junior!  ( Sinks  upon 
davenport.) 

Castle  (to  Junior).  Web.  I  hope  you  are  satis¬ 
fied.  (Sinks  into  armchair  dozen  left.) 

Junior.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  more  of  a 
man  than  I  was  five  minutes  ago ! 

Mrs.  Castle  (hysterically).  My  boy! 

Iris.  Mom,  be  brave  ! 

Officer  Brown  enters  quickly  at  left. 

Brown.  Excuse  me.  Sorry  to  intrude.  (Comes 
dozen  left ,  faeing  Junior.  AU  those  seated  rise.) 
Young  man,  you  are  under  arrest.  There  is  no  hope 
that  the  little  girl  will  bve  through  the  night,  and  we 
have  witnesses  that  can  swear  to  the  number  of  your 
car. 
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Junior  ( courageously ).  Yes,  officer.  I  am  guilty. 
I  am  ready  to  go  with  you. 

Lindy  {brokenly).  Junior! 

Junior  {turns  quickly  and  embraces  her).  Lindy! 
Lindy.  Be  brave.  I’ll  pray  for  you. 

Junior.  Dad — mother — I’m  sorry! 

Iris  {rises  and  embraces  him).  Junior! 

Junior  {runs  to  left).  Come  on,  officer! 

(Brown  follows  him  quickly  off  left.) 

Mrs.  Castle  {rising  and  speaking  desperately) . 
My  boy!  Henry,  why  don’t  you  do  something? 
{Stands  at  center.) 

Castle  {struggles  to  his  feet  and  staggers  to  cen¬ 
ter).  Helen,  be  calm.  Remember — your  heart!  {His 
knees  give  way.  He  crumples  in  a  heap  at  her  feet.) 

Mrs.  Castle  {kneels  beside  him).  Henry!  {Lifts 
his  head  into  her  lap.)  Henry!  Iris,  get  some  water. 
Lindy,  phone  for  the  doctor! 

(Lindy  runs  to  telephone  at  left  and  takes  down  re¬ 
ceiver.  Iris  dashes  off  left ,  followed  by  Bob.) 

Grandma  Castle  {crosses  to  Mrs.  Castle).  Sit 
down,  Helen.  I’ll  take  care  of  him. 

Lindy  {speaking  into  mouthpiece) .  Eastwood  1911. 
{Pauses  for  a  few  moments.)  Dr.  Ames?  Lindy 
Craige  speaking.  Please  come  quickly.  Mr.  Castle  is 
ill.  {Pauses.)  Yes.  Please  hurry! 

Castle  {struggling  into  a  sitting  position ).  Helen 
— be — careful — your  heart ! 

Mrs.  Castle  {bravely).  '  My  heart’s  all  right, 
Henry.  Better  take  care  of  your  own. 

{The  others  stand  looking  at  her  in  surprise.) 

Curtain 
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Third  Act 

Scene:  Same  as  in  previous  acts ,  except  that  chairs 
and  davenport  are  covered  by  cheap  cretonne  slip 
covers.  It  is  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  June ,  one  year 
after  the  close  of  Act  II. 

At  rise  of  curtain ,  Iris  is  discovered  sitting  on  floor 
in  front  of  table  vigorously  polishing  the  leg  of  table 
with  dust  cloth  and  singing  lustily ,  quite  oblivious  to  a 
very  black  smudge  of  dirt  across  her  left  cheek.  She 
wears  a  gingham  all-over  apron ,  and  her  head  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  towel.  The  smudge  on  her  face  must  be 
very  conspicuous. 

Iris  ( after  chorus  of  song ,  stops  suddenly).  Whew! 
Omigosh!  ( Begins  to  polish  leg  of  table  again.) 
Heaven  pity  the  poor  working  girl!  {Wipes  her  face 
with  the  back  of  her  hand ,  polishes ,  and  sings  again.) 

Enter  Grandma  Castle  from  up  right ,  wearing  hat  and 
coat .  She  comes  down  right  quietly ,  smiling. 

Grandma  Castle.  Well !  This  must  be  your  busy 
day. 

Iris  {screams  and  scrambles  up).  Grandma!  {Runs 
to  Grandma  Castle  and  embraces  her.)  You  darling! 

Grandma  Castle.  You  are  glad  to  see  me? 

Iris.  Glad  ?  Well,  I’ll  tell  a  plumber !  Why  didn’t 
you  write  and  tell  us  you  were  coming?  {Hugs  her 
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again ,  as  Grandma  Castle  laughs.)  Sit  down. 
(Backs  her  to  armchair  down  right ,  where  she  sits.) 
Sorry  I’m  not  more  presentable,  but  this  is  Saturday — 
general  cleaning.  ( Sits  on  floor  facing  Grandma 
Castle.)  You’re  looking  wonderful.  Six  months  since 
I  have  seen  30U.  You  must  be  just  full  up  with  news. 
(Jumps  up.)  Here,  let  me  take  your  hat  and  coat. 
(Takes  off  Grandma  Castle’s  hat  and  coat ,  p'uts  them 
on  the  table,  comes  back,  and  sits  on  the  floor.)  I’m 
ready.  Begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  every  single 
thing  that  has  happened  since  you  have  been  away. 
(Suddenly.)  Oh,  grandma,  I  have  had  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Don’t  tell  a  single  soul.  Mr.  Held,  Harry  Held 
of  the  firm.  (Smiles.)  Laugh  that  off! 

Grandma  Castle.  You  are  engaged? 

Iris.  Nope!  Couldn’t  see  it.  Haven’t  told  mom. 
She  would  be  so  disappointed.  She  won’t  understand. 

Grandma  Castle.  But  why  refuse?  A  fine  young 
man  and  wonderful  prospects. 

Iris.  Too  tall,  too  skinny.  Talks  through  his  nose. 
Nope!  He  is  absolutely  not  the  type.  (Grins.) 

Grandma  Castle.  How  do  you  like  working  for  a 
living?  (Smiles.) 

Iris.  Wouldn’t  change  places  with  a  millionair-ess ! 
Wonderful!  I  am  one  girl  in  love  with  her  job. 

Grandma  Castle.  Ever  hear  from  the  boy  next 
door?  Is  he  here? 

Iris.  Now,  grandma,  don’t  get  nosey.  (Laughs.) 
No.  He  isn’t  here,  and  I  do  hear  from  him  often: 
gorgeous  billet  dlamours,  which  I  keep  tied  with  pale 
blue  baby  ribbon. 

Grandma  Castle  (wisely).  Aha! 

Iris  (smiles).  And  a  couple  of  “ha’s.”  If  he  had 
said  (clasps  her  hands  dramatically ),  “Iris  darling, 
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save  my  life.  I  can’t  exist  without  you,  beautiful  one,” 
there  would  have  been  a  chorus  of  “yea’s”  wildly 
shouted  by  one  little  flapper.  But  alas  and  alack!  It 
never  happens  that  way,  except  in  fiction. 

Grandma  Castle.  Is  he  coming  here  this  summer? 

Iris.  I  think  so.  If  he  does,  he’s  a  gone  goose.  I 
think  he  is  half  gone  already.  ( Smiles .)  Now  it’s  my 
turn  to  quiz.  How  is  Junior?  Of  course  you  have  seen 
him.  How  perfectly  downright  mean  of  you,  grandma, 
to  forbid  him  to  write  to  us  for  fear  of  your  displeas¬ 
ure  and  withdrawal  of  your  support !  Only  about  three 
letters  in  a  year.  How  can  you  be  so — so  miserable? 

Grandma  Castle.  For  his  own  good.  I  wanted 
him  to  stand  alone,  without  those  “boy  darling”  letters 
to  lean  on.  I  wanted  him  to  make  good. 

Iris  {smiles).  And  he  has  made  good.  ( Draws  up 
her  knees  and  hugs  them. )  And  so  have  I,  old  dear ! 
But  listen,  good-looking !  You  allowed  him  to  see 
Lindy;  didn’t  you? 

Grandma  Castle.  Not  often;  but  that  is  different. 
Lindy  knows  what  is  good  for  Junior.  She  knows  how 
to  make  a  man  of  him. 

Iris.  Are  they  engaged? 

Grandma  Castle.  If  so,  they  haven’t  told  me. 

Iris.  I’ll  bet  they  are. 

Grandma  Castle.  No.  I  don’t  think  Lindy  would 
listen  to  him  unless  I  was  willing.  That  is,  they  wouldn’t 
settle  anything  definitely. 

Iris.  Gosh !  It  must  be  great  to  lord  it  like  that. 
Just  wait  until  I’m  a  grandmother  and  have  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  bank !  I’ll  just  let  my  poor  grandchildren 
go  about  with  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  not  a 
penny  will  they  get  until  they  dance  to  my  music,  and 
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if  they  can’t  dance,  they  had  better  learn!  ( Scowls 
fiercely.)  And  be  ready  when  I  pull  the  string! 

Grandma  Castle.  Shame  on  you,  Iris ! 

Iris  (laughs).  Shame  on  you,  Iris!  (Slaps  her 
hand.)  Naughty  girl! 

Grandma  Castle.  Well,  how  is  your  father? 

Iris.  Just  as  I  wrote  3Tou,  grandma :  ever  so  much 
better.  He  is  going  back  to  the  office  in  another  week. 
But  oh,  bojq  it  was  dreadful  for  a  while !  But  mom  was 
wonderful.  She  found  herself,  all  right.  Day  and 
night  she  nursed  dad,  and  not  a  word  about  her  heart. 
And  as  for  myself,  I  swam  out  into  the  big,  cruel  world, 
just  like  a  brave  little  fish,  and  I  landed  a  job  almost 
at  once.  And  with  my  salary !  Oh,  grandma,  twenty- 
five  per,  and  noonday  cake!  And  with  Junior’s  bit 
coming  in  regularly,  we  have  managed  fine,  by  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  having  no  rent  to  pay.  You 
wanted  to  find  out  what  we  were  made  of.  Well 
(pauses),  you  were  right,  grandma.  I’ve  learned  a  lot 
for  my  own  good.  (With  a  quick  change  of  manner.) 
Now  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  Christmas? 

Grandma  Castle  (smiles).  Wait  and  see.  And  the 
little  girl? 

Iris.  Little  Fannie  Grant? 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes. 

Iris.  Just  as  well  as  she  ever  was  in  her  life,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tiny  limp,  almost  imperceptible. 
Thank  goodness !  Her  dad  has  laid  by  that  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  yours  to  help  educate  her.  Junior  will  be  so 
glad!  That’s  where  mom  and  dad  are  now.  They  go 
to  see  her  quite  regularly.  So  you  see  everything  is  all 
hunky,  with  the  exception  of  a  bad  grandchild  named 
Iris,  who  never  seems  to  improve.  (Changes  manner 
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quickly.)  Say,  grandma,  are  }tou  going  to  make  us 
pay  rent,  now  we  are  getting  so  prosperous? 

Grandma  Castle  (smiles).  I’ll  see. 

Iris  (jumps  up  and  sits  on  table).  Doesn’t  every¬ 
thing  look  nice? 

Grandma  Castle.  Very  nice. 

Iris.  I  did  it.  My  work  every  Saturday:  to  sweep 
and  dust.  (Enthusiastic ally.)  And  I  love  it — not! 
Grandma,  tell  me  about  Lindy. 

Grandma  Castle.  Doing  fine. 

Iris.  Oh,  she  would. 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes.  Lindy  is  competent. 

Iris.  And  how  do  you  think  I  look,  grandma,  aside 
from  my  working  clothes? 

Grandma  Castle  (looking  at  the  smear  of  dirt  on 
Iris’  face ,  laughs).  Oh,  a  little  water  would  improve 
your  complexion.  You  would  be  all  right  if  you  were 
as  good  as  you  look. 

Iris.  Thanks. 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle  at  left. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Mother !  (Crosses  to  Grandma 
Castle  as  the  latter  rises.)  Well,  for  pity’s  sake! 
How  long  have  you  been  here?  (Embraces  her.) 

Grandma  Castle.  About  twenty  minutes. 

Mrs.  Castle  (turns  left  and  calls).  Daddy!  (Turns 
eagerly  to  Grandma  Castle.)  Tell  me  about  m3T  boy. 

Grandma  Castle.  He  is  well  and  happy. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Sit  down.  (Sits  on  davenport .) 

Grandma  Castle  (sits  at  right).  You  are  looking 
splendid,  Helen. 

Mrs.  Castle.  YYs.  I  feel  fine. 


Enter  Castle  at  left.  He  stops ,  at  sight  of  his  mother. 
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Castle.  Mother!  ( Lays  his  hat  on  davenport  and 
hurries  over  to  her.  She  rices  and  goes  into  his  arms.) 
Well,  well !  So  you  decided  to  come  home. 

Iris  ( sitting  on  table).  About  time.  And  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  us  stuck  into  trouble  up  to  our  necks. 
She  doesn’t  know  the  Castle  family. 

Grandma  Castle  (smiles).  Well,  what  I  didn’t 
know  I’m  glad  to  find  out. 

Castle.  And  Junior? 

Grandma  Castle.  Doing  fine.  So  fine  that  I  think 
he  had  better  go  into  business  for  himself.  But  that  is 
up  to  him.  (Sits,  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  But  his  college? 

Castle.  What  business,  mother? 

Grandma  Castle.  Why,  the  business  he  has  made 
good  at,  of  course:  automobiles.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  in  his  own  automobile  sales  agency. 

Iris.  Automobiles!  Symbol  of  his  fall — and  rise! 

Castle  (delightedly) .  That  would  be  great! 

Iris.  Gorgeous !  Then  maybe  he’d  make  his  poor 
little  old  maid  sister  a  present  of  a  cute  little  bus. 
The  Coronet  Six  is  a  slick  car. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Iris,  for  goodness’  sake,  go  and  clean 
up !  You  are  a  sight. 

Grandma  Castle.  Yes,  unless  you  want  your 
brother  to  see  you  looking  like  that.  He’ll  be  here 
to-day. 

Iris  (jumps  off  table  with  a  scream,  runs,  and  hugs 
Grandma  Castle).  Oh,  happy  day!  I’ll  finish  this 
room  in  a  jiffy.  (Grabs  duster  and  begins  to  dust  here 
and  there  energetically.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Coming  to-day?  (Rises.)  My  boy! 

Grandma  Castle.  Don’t  you  know  what  day  it  is? 
What  falls  on  to-morrow? 
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Iris  ( claps  hands).  Dad’s  birthday!  A  party! 
The  first  in  over  a  year.  ( Dusts  industriously.) 

Castle.  That’s  right.  It  is  my  birthday. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Of  course.  I  hadn’t  forgotten,  daddy. 
(To  Grandma  Castle.)  Well,  come  to  your  room. 
(Rises.)  You  may  come,  too,  Henry,  and  mother  can 
tell  us  all  the  news  while  she  rests.  (Crosses  to  up 
right.)  How  is  Lindy? 

Grandma  Castle.  Doing  well.  (Crosses  to  up 
right ,  followed  by  Castle.)  She  is  coming,  too. 

Mrs.  Castle.  To-day?  Coming  here?  Lindy? 

Grandma  Castle.  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Daddy’s  birthday !  I’m  glad  they 
didn’t  forget. 

Iris.  I  have  been  so  busy  wondering  where  the  next 
meal  was  coming  from,  I’ll  confess  I  forgot. 

Mrs.  Castle.  The  same  Iris.  Nothing  will  sober 
her. 

Iris.  Wrong  again,  mom.  Even  fools  have  their 
serious  moments,  they  say!  (Exeunt  Grandma  Castle, 
Mrs.  Castle,  and  Castle,  up  right ,  laughing.  Iris 
crosses  to  table ,  lays  Grandma  Castle’s  hat  on  daven¬ 
port ,  picks  up  a  vase ,  and  sits  on  table ,  facing  audience , 
with  feet  dangling.  She  polishes  vase  and,  improvises 
air  as  she  sings.)  “One  small  cloud  can  hide  the  sun¬ 
light.  Loose  one  string — the  pearls  are  scattered. 
Think  one  thought — a  soul  may  perish.  Say  one  word 
— a  heart  may  break.”  (She  speaks  each  word 
clearly. ) 

Bob  enters  from  left  as  she  begins  song ,  stands 
quietly ,  hat  in  hand ,  and  listens  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
Then  comes  down  left  softly ,  leans  against  table  a 
little  behind  her ,  and  speaks  as  she  finis  ties. 
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Bob.  Then  don’t  say  that  word. 

Iris  {turns  quickly).  Oh!  Why — why,  Bob  Eaton! 
(Gasps.)  Say,  this  is  one  time  that  I’m  at  a  loss  for 
words.  (Laughs  and  hands  him  the  vase.  Sees  her 
mistake  and  becomes  more  confused.)  Give  me  back  my 
present.  (Takes  vase ,  sets  it  on  the  table ,  and  gives 
him  her  hand  which  he  takes.) 

Bob  (laughs).  May  I  keep  this?  (Looks  down  at 
her  hand.) 

Iris  (recovering  herself).  You  have  two,  and  this 
is  a  working  girl’s  good  right.  Say,  what  do  you  mean 
by  scuttling  the  ship  like  that?  If  I  didn’t  know  how 
to  swim,  I’d  be  sunk. 

Bob  (lays  his  hat  on  davenport) .  What  were  you 
doing?  Practicing  for  grand  opera? 

Iris.  You  caught  me  in  one  of  my  rare  and  serious 
moments.  I’m  usually  so  hard  boiled.  (Laughs.) 

Bob.  Well,  to  prove  it,  kiss  me. 

Iris.  Why — why —  Well,  don’t  dare  me!  (Kisses 
him. ) 

(Bob  puts  his  arms  around  her ,  and  in  the  kiss  ap¬ 
parently  transfers  the  smear  from  her  face  to  his  but 
in  reality  puts  the  smear  on  his  own  face  with  a  black 
lining  pencil  in  his  right  hand ,  unseen  by  audience. 
This  smear  must  show  plainly.  Iris  sees  the  smear  and 
laughs  heartily.) 

Bob.  Say,  what  are  you  pretending  to  do  to-day? 

Iris.  Can’t  you  see?  (Jumps  down  from  table.) 
I’m  running  a  factory  for  making  wooden  legs  for 
frogs. 

Bob.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  running  a  mill  to  re¬ 
pair  disabled  clothespins. 
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Iris.  Both  wrong!  I’m  running  a  school  for  lame 
ducks.  ( Both  laugh.) 

Bob.  On  the  level,  Iris,  it’s  good  to  see  you. 

Iris  ( looks  at  herself  and  feels  towel  on  her  head). 
Must  be  funny.  You.  see,  our  maid  got  tired  eating  the 
remains  of  banquets  and  quit  to  enjoy  the  simple  life, 
and  I  got  her  job — without  the  banquets.  ( Sits  at 
right.)  Sit  down.  YY>u  look  silly. 

Bob  ( sits  or  davenport) .  Well,  tell  me  all  about 
yourself. 

Iris.  I  gave  you  my  entire  history  in  my  last  letter. 

Bob.  In  about  ten  lines.  Come  over  here  and  sit 
down.  ( Pats  cushions  beside  him.)  You  have  been 
far  away  long  enough. 

Iris.  Nope.  I’m  full  of  dust,  and  I  have  lots  of 
news — wonderful  news  ! 

Bob.  Have  you?  Really?  ( Comes  to  center ,  facing 
her. ) 

Iris.  Lindy’s  coming  to-day. 

Bob  {startled) .  Lindy? 

Iris.  Yep.  That  make  your  heart  go  pitapat? 

Bob  ( puts  his  hand  over  his  heart).  Come  over  and 
listen.  {Smiles.) 

Iris.  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it.  Is  it  jumping? 

Bob.  You  will  have  to  listen  for  yourself. 

Iris.  I’m  terribly  curious,  but  I’m  a  good  guesser. 

Bob.  Really,  is  Lindy  coming?  It’s  been  a  year 
since  I’ve  seen  her.  Is  Junior  coming? 

Iris.  Yes,  to  both  questions. 

Bob.  They  are  not  married? 

Iris.  Xo. 

Bob.  Engaged? 

Iris.  I  don’t  think  so.  {Smiles.)  Happier  now? 

Bob.  Have  you  seen  her  since  she  left? 
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Iris.  No. 

Bob.  Wonder  if  she  is  changed. 

Iris.  Grandma  says  she  is  very  successful.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  big  stick  of  Sack,  Gray,  and  Company. 

Bob.  That’s  fine.  I’m  glad.  Iris,  I’m  going  to 
begin  my  new  novel,  “Iris,”  and  shall  have  to  see  you 
a  lot. 

Iris.  Must  be  desperate  for  copy.  How  is  “Lindy” 
selling?  It’s  out;  isn’t  it? 

Bob.  Yes.  A  flop. 

Iris  ( surprised ).  Really? 

Bob.  Really. 

Iris.  Do  you  make  copy  of  every  girl  you  know? 

Bob  {smiles).  Every  one  I  love. 

Iris.  Oh!  You  must  fall  in  and  out  with  great 
rapidity  to  keep  the  public  supplied.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  you  should  stay  in  love  with  one  girl? 

Bob  {smiles).  I’d  have  to  write  biographies. 

Iris  {smiles).  Might  be  interesting.  But  the  girls 
would  miss  your  wonderful  love  stories.  That’s  your 
line — beautiful  fiction  ! 

Bob.  Think  so? 

Iris  {laughs).  I  mean,  you  know  how  to  put  the  hero 
through  his  stunts.  Did  all  that  knowledge  come  from 
experience  ? 

Bob.  I  can’t  divulge  business  secrets. 

Lindy  enters  at  left  and  pauses  near  door. 

(Iris  screams ,  jumps  up,  runs  to  meet  Lindy,  and 
embraces  her.  Bob  turns  and  sees  Lindy.) 

Iris.  Lindy!  How  well  you  look!  {Kisses  her , 
leaving  smear  on  her  face,  which  Lindy  applies  herself 
with  black  lining  pencil,  unseen  by  audience.) 
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Lindy  {laughs).  And  you. 

Iris  {pulls  her  to  Bob).  Look  who’s  here. 

Bob.  Lindy!  {Takes  her  hand  and  smiles  at  smear 
on  her  face.) 

Lindy.  Bob!  {Laughs  as  she  sees  the  mark  on  his 
face. ) 

Iris.  Excuse  me.  {Runs  up  light.)  I  think  I  had 
better — wash  up!  {Laughs  and  goes  off ,  up  right.) 

Lindy  {looking  at  Bob  and  guessing  with  amusement 
the  correct  explanation  of  the  smear  on  his  face).  Have 
you  been  next  door — ever  since? 

•J 

Bob.  No.  Haven’t  been  there  since  last  August. 
Just  got  in  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

Lindy  {sits  at  right  of  table).  Still  writing? 

Bob.  Yes.  {Looking  at  her  keenly.)  Yrou  have 
changed,  Lindy. 

Lindy  {smiles).  For  the  better,  I  hope. 

Bob.  There  was  no  room  for  improvement,  Lindy. 

Lindy.  I  found  lots  of  room.  You  look  about  the 
same,  Bob. 

Bob.  Happy,  Lindy? 

Lindy.  Very  happy,  Bob. 

Bob.  I’m  glad. 

Lindy.  And  you? 

Bob.  I’m  in  love  again. 

Lindy  {laughs  heartily).  Are  you?  Engaged? 

Bob.  No.  I’m  afraid  to  ask  her. 

Lindy.  Afraid?  Why? 

Bob.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  had  too  much  confidence, 
and  it  was  taken  out  of  me.  I  haven’t  fully  recovered 
my  usual  self  esteem.  My  vanity  received  a  sad  blow. 

Lindy  {laughs).  Oh,  I’m  sure  you  are  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

Bob.  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well  and  prosper- 
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ous,  Lindy.  ( Takes  her  hand.)  I’ll  run  along  now. 
I  know  you  are  anxious  to  see  the  folks. 

Junior  enters  quickly,  up  right ,  sees  Bob  leaning  over 
Lindy,  and  looks  surprised. 

Lindy.  Junior,  it’s  Bob.  (Rises.) 

Junior.  Oh!  (Crosses  to  Bob.  They  shake  hands. 
Junior  notices  the  mark  on  Bob’s  face.)  Glad  to  see 
you  again.  (Looking  hard  at  Lindy,  Junior  sees  the 
mark  on  her  face,  then  scowls  at  the  mark  on  Bob’s 
face.)  How  are  you? 

(Note. — Wait  till  the  laughs  subside  before  speak- 
ing.) 

Bob  (surprised  at  Junior’s  manner ,  picks  up  his 
hat).  Was  just  about  to  beat  it.  See  you  again  later. 
(Crosses  to  left.)  So  long. 

Lindy.  Hope  to  see  you  soon  again,  Bob. 

Bob.  Surely.  (Exit,  left.) 

Lindy  (surprised  and  hurt  at  Junior’s  manner). 
Why,  Junior,  what  in  the  world?  Why  did  you  treat 
Bob  so  coolly? 

Junior.  Oh!  (Laughs  sarcastically.)  Should  have 
hugged  and  kissed  him,  I  suppose. 

Lindy.  No.  That  wasn’t  necessary,  but  you  might 
have  treated  him  with  civility  at  least. 

Junior.  Well,  I  guess  you  made  up  for  my  lack  of 
enthusiasm. 

Lindy  (puzzled).  June,  what  ails  you? 

Junior  (quickly  catches  her  by  the  shoulders). 
Don’t  you  know? 

Lindy.  There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  your  con¬ 
duct,  June,  and  I  thought  you  above  that. 
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Junior.  YYs.  I’m  jealous.  And  why  shouldn’t  I  be? 

Lindy.  June,  why  should  }’ou  be? 

Junior.  Because  I  love  you. 

Lindy.  Not  if  you  don’t  trust  me.  ( Sits  in  arm- 
chair  down  right.) 

Junior.  Are  jmu  sure  you  never  loved  Bob? 

Lindy  (hurt).  YYu  know  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  but  you,  June. 

Junior.  Then  why  was  it  necessary  to  kiss  him? 

Lindy.  Kiss  whom? 

Junior  (fiercely).  Bob!  (Throzcs  himself  on  daven¬ 
port.) 

Lindy.  Junior,  what  do  you  mean?  Please  explain 
yourself.  (Rises.) 

Junior.  How  did  you  get  that  mark  on  your  face? 
(Lindy  feels  her  face.)  He  had  one  on  his  face,  too. 

Lindy  (suddenly  remembers  Iris’  face  and  begins  to 
laugh).  I — I  didn’t  know  it  was  there.  (Takes  out 
little  mirror  from  her  vanity  case  and  rubs  mark  off 
with  handkerchief . ) 

Junior  (furiously).  Of  course  not!  (Glares  at 
her.  The  more  Junior  glares ,  the  more  hysterical 
Lindy  becomes ,  laughing  until  the  tears  come.  Junior 
continues  angrily.)  Funny,  isn’t  it? 

Lindy  (still  laughing).  — yes.  (Wipes  her  eyes.) 

Junior.  You  may  not  think  a  kiss  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing.  Girls  hold  them  lightly  enough,  but  I  thought 
you  were  different.  (Rises.) 

Lindy  (still  laughing).  I  am,  Junior. 

Junior  (with  injured  dignity).  Perhaps  when  you 
get  through  laughing,  you  will  explain  what’s  so  funny 
about  it. 

Lindy.  It  amuses  me,  June,  to  think  how  keen  }7ou 
(Sits  in  armchair ,  down  right.) 


are. 
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Junior.  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  a  regular 
boob. 

Lindy  {seriously).  I’m  surprised,  Junior.  I  see  you 
are  still — a  boy. 

Junior  (huffily).  Why  don’t  you  say,  “boy  dar¬ 
ling”? 

Lindy.  Please  don’t  quarrel,  June.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  walk  around  and  think  it  over,  and  if  3rou 
find  you  have  enough  confidence  in  me,  come  and  tell 
me  so,  and  I’ll  explain.  (Rises.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Castle  from  up  right . 

Mrs.  Castle.  Boy!  Junior!  (Comes  down  right 
to  center  and  embraces  him.)  My  darling,  how  well 
you  look ! 

Junior.  And  3-ou  look  wonderful,  mother. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Don’t  you  think  I’ve  changed  a  lot? 
(Indicates  simple  dress  she  is  wearing.) 

Junior.  I  like  you  that  way,  mom.  The  dress 
doesn’t  make  the  girl,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Your  grandma  is  here.  (Turns 
quickly  to  Lindy.)  Lindy!  (Embraces  her.) 

Junior.  Is  dad  in? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Yes,  dear. 

Junior  (crosses  to  up  right).  I’ll  look  him  up. 

Enter  Iris  from  up  right  in  a  pretty  gown.  She  meets 

Junior. 

Iris.  June!  (Embraces  him.)  Oh,  ye  gods,  old 
man !  (Laughs  and  points  to  his  tiny  mustache.)  Wh>r 
the  disguise?  Trying  to  pass  for  a  man?  You  can’t 
fool  little  sister!  Honestly,  Junior,  you  are  looking 
great,  old  fellow.  (Pulls  him  to  davenport .  They  sit.) 
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Say,  won’t  it  be  great  to  have  a  few  good  old  bouts? 
Isn’t  he  looking  fine,  mom? 

Mrs.  Castle  ( wiping  her  eyes').  Splendid! 

Iris.  Omigosh!  It’s  good  to  see  3Tou !  ( Hugs  him.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Lindy,  your  room  is  just  as  you  left 
it.  I  suppose  }’ou  would  like  to  rest  a  bit.  ( Crosses 
and  opens  door  down  right.) 

Lindy.  Thank  3Tou,  Aunt  Helen.  ( Crosses  and  exit , 
down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  I’ll  be  right  back,  Junior. 

Junior.  All  right,  mom. 

( Exit  Mrs.  Castle,  down  right ,  after  Lindy.) 

Iris.  Tell  me  the  most  exciting  news  you  can  think 
of,  old  son. 

Junior.  Nothing  vei’3T  exciting,  I. 

Iris.  Now  that  I  look  at  you  more  closety,  3Tou  don’t 
look  exacts  fit.  What’s  gnawing  at  3Tour  vitals,  old 
thing  ? 

Junior  {gloomily).  Oh,  I  just  had  a  scrap  with 
Lindy.  {Rises,  puts  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets , 
and  crosses  to  right  of  table.) 

Iris.  Oho!  Then  you  do  love  her!  {Rises.) 

Junior  {slumps  into  chair ,  right).  Gosh!  I  wish  I 
didn’t ! 

Iris  {rises,  crosses,  and  stands  in  front  of  him). 
Why?  Doesn’t  she  care  for  \tou,  June? 

Junior.  I  thought  so.  She’s  been  wonderful  to  me, 
encouraging  and  helping  me.  Gee  !  If  she  doesn’t  care, 
I  don’t  care  for — an3Tthing  ! 

Iris.  Well,  for  the  love  o’  Mike !  What  makes  3Tou 
think  she  doesn’t  care? 

Junior.  That  fellow  next  door  is  here;  isn’t  he? 

Iris.  Yes.  What  of  it? 
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Junior.  Iris,  she  still  cares  for  him! 

Iris  (pauses,  and  speaks  soberly ).  Is  that  right? 
( Crosses  and  sits  on  davenport .)  Why  do  you  think 
so? 

Junior.  If  they  didn’t  still  care  for  each  other — 
would  they — kiss  each  other? 

Iris  ( after  a  silence).  Did  they? 

Junior.  Yes. 

Iris.  Zat  so?  ( Affects  a  jolly  manner.)  What’s  a 
kiss  nowadays?  ( Looks  serious.) 

Junior.  Not  much  to  some  girls,  but — Lindy! 

Iris.  That’s  right.  Lindy  is  different.  She  wouldn’t 
unless — 

Enter  Bob  at  left. 

Bob.  Am  I  intruding?  ( Comes  down  left.) 

Iris  ( jumps  up).  Come  on  in,  Bob.  Here’s  Junior. 
Hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  minute.  ( Exit  hastily , 
down  right.) 

Bob.  Guess  I’m  a  little  over-anxious  to  see  all  the 
folks.  (Smiles.)  Lonesome  as  the  dickens  over  at  the 
house.  Get  used  to  it  after  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose. 

Junior  (rises).  Sure.  I  understand.  Sit  down. 

Bob.  I’m  afraid  I’m  sort  of  butting  in.  (Hesi¬ 
tates.) 

Junior.  Not  at  all.  Lindy  will  be  out  after  a  while. 
You  know,  Bob,  I  once  told  you  I  cared  for  Lindy  and 
thought  she  cared  for  me?  I  was  mistaken.  She  still 
cares  for  you. 

Bob  (dazed).  For  me?  But — 

Junior.  I’ll  get  over  it  in  time.  (Breaks  off  and 
goes  quickly  off  at  left.) 

Bob  (surprised  and  puzzled,  calls  after  him).  Hold 
on.  Listen,  Junior!  (Runs  off  left  after  Junior.) 
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Mrs.  Castle  and  Iris  enter  from  down  right.  Iris 
throws  herself  on  davenport. 

Mrs.  Castle.  She’s  changed;  hasn’t  she? 

Iris.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Castle  ( sits  at  left  of  table).  Grandma  says 
she  has  been  a  great  help  to  Junior,  and  that  instead 
of  his  going  to  college,  they  will  be  married.  Of  course, 
she  is  a  nice  girl. 

Iris.  Now  don’t  lose  any  sleep  over  it,  moms  darling. 
She  is  not  in  love  with  Junior. 

Mrs.  Castle.  She  is  not?  Then  why  has  she  led 
him  on? 

Iris  ( smiling  wryly).  Search  me,  mom.  Junior  just 
told  me  she  loves — our  little  boy  friend  next  door. 

Mrs.  Castle  {rising).  What? 

Iris.  Fact. 

Mrs.  Castle.  But  Iris — I  thought — 

Iris.  That  he  was  smitten  with  your  little  daughter? 
No,  mom.  It  seems  daughty  was  wrong.  {Changes  to 
serious  tone.)  Mother,  I  did  think  he  was  beginning 
to  care  for  me,  but — he  has  met  Lindy  again — and 
finds — they  find  they  still  care  for  each  other.  Plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face. 

Mrs.  Castle  {troubled).  But  you  care  for  him, 
Iris  ? 

Iris.  Yes,  mom.  I  do.  {Simply.)  I  love  him. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Oh,  my  darling  girl!  ( Crosses ,  sits 
beside  Iris  on  davenport ,  and  puts  her  arm  around 
her. ) 

Iris.  Don’t  bring  the  flowers  yet,  mom.  I  am  still 
up  and  able  to  partake  of  a  little  nourishment.  I  hear 
dad  coming.  Now  don’t  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  Castle.  But,  Iris — • 
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Enter  Castle,  up  right. 

Castle.  I  see  a  car  in  the  drive.  Have  the  children 
come?  ( Comes  down  center .) 

Mrs.  Castle.  Yes,  dear.  (Rises.) 

Junior  enters  from  left  and  hurries  to  meet  Castle  at 

center.  They  embrace. 

Junior.  Dad!  (Pats  him  on  bach.)  Dad! 

Castle.  Well,  well!  Let  me  look  at  you.  (Holds 
Junior  off  and  looks  at  • him .)  All  right.  All  right. 
A  regular  man — mustache  and  all!  (Laughs.) 

Junior.  Now  don’t  kid  the  mustache,  dad.  (Steps 
back  and  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets.) 

Castle.  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  home  for  good 
now? 

Junior.  I — I  don’t  know,  dad. 

Castle.  Grandma  says  you  are  going  into  business 
for  yourself? 

Junior.  I  don’t  know  yet,  dad.  You’re  looking 
fine. 

Castle.  Feeling  fine!  Your  mother  has  made  a 
good  job  of  me.  (Sits  in  armchair  down  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  As  I  wrote  you,  Junior,  it  was  his 
heart.  (Sits  in  armchair  at  left  of  table.) 

Grandma  Castle  enters  from  up  right.  She  stands 
near  door  and  listens  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Castle.  Nonsense,  nonsense!  I  am  going  back  to 
work  next  week,  Junior. 

Junior.  You  must  take  your  time,  dad. 

Mrs.  Castle.  That’s  what  I  tell  him. 

Iris.  Sure !  With  two  husky  children,  you  should 
worry,  dad. 
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Castle  {pleased) .  I  am  not  worrying.  There  is  a 
lot  of  work  in  the  old  boy  yet. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Old  boy!  Forty-three.  {Sniffs  and 
sits  at  left  of  table.) 

Iris.  You  may  be  President  yet,  dad.  How  would 
you  like  to  be  Mrs.  President,  mom? 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  don’t  think  I  should  like  it. 

Iris.  Isn’t  it  great  to  be  all  together  again? 
{Jumps  up.)  Where  is  grandma? 

Grandma  Castle.  Here  I  am.  {Comes  down 
right.)  I’m  glad  to  see  you  in  a  clean  dress. 

Iris.  When  grandma  came,  I  was  a  sight. 

Grandma  Castle.  Indeed  you  were.  With  a  smudge 
on  your  face,  you  looked  like  a  chimney  sweep. 

(Castle  rises  and  offers  his  armchair  to  Grandma 
Castle.  She  takes  it ,  with  a  smile .  He  sits,  right  of 
table.) 

Iris.  That  smudge  was  honorably  earned.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  why  you  wouldn’t  kiss  me.  {Laughs.) 
I  left  my  mark  on  those  who  did.  {Sits  on  davenport.) 

(Junior  opens  his  eyes  and  mouth,  as  an  idea  dawns 
on  him.  He  runs  to  Iris,  pulls  her  to  her  feet,  and 
runs  with  her  to  left.) 

Junior.  Iris,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  {Stops  at  left 
door.)  Dad,  the  car  in  the  drive  is  your  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  from  me.  {Exit  quickly,  left,  dragging  the  aston¬ 
ished  Iris  after  him.) 

Mrs.  Castle.  My  boy  darling!  {To  Grandma 
Castle.)  Now  don’t  look  at  me.  I  didn’t  call  him 
that  to  his  face — not  once. 

Grandma  Castle,  That  won’t  hurt  him  now,  but  it 
sounds  too  silly. 
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Mrs.  Castle.  I  suppose  it  does.  Did  you  hear, 
Henry?  A  car!  For  your  birthday. 

Castle.  Well,  well!  Where  is  Lindy? 

Mrs.  Castle.  In  her  room,  resting. 

Grandma  Castle.  A  splendid  girl,  and  she  will 
make  an  excellent  wife  for  Junior. 

Castle.  None  better. 

Grandma  Castle.  Of  course,  if  he  wishes  to  finish 
college,  well  and  good.  But  I  believe  in  boys’  marrying 
young  if  they  find  the  right  girl,  and  Lindy  is  too  fine 
a  girl  to  risk  losing.  Junior  is  ready  and  willing  to 
go  into  business,  and  that  is  what  I’d  like  to  see  him 
do.  College  might  undo  what  has  been  built  up — for 
a  boy  like  Junior,  away  from  Lindy’s  influence. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Good  heavens,  mother!  Do  you ‘mean 
to  insinuate — ? 

Grandma  Castle.  Nothing.  Only  Junior  is  just 
like  his  father,  easily  led — not  much  backbone.  It  runs 
in  the  Castle  family.  They  were  all  rather  spineless. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  there  was  plenty  of  spine  in 
the —  (Rises.) 

Grandma  Castle.  In  the  Radburn  family.  YYs. 

Castle  (laughs).  And  you  think  Lindy  has  plenty 
of  backbone — enough  for  two? 

Grandma  Castle.  I  do. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Are — are  they  engaged? 

Grandma  Castle.  No. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Then  why  are  you  so  sure  that  they 
will  marry?  (Comes  clown  stage.) 

Grandma  Castle.  Junior  worships  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Castle.  And  Lindy? 

Grandma  Castle.  Has  always  loved  Junior. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Has  she  forgotten  Bob  Eaton? 
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Grandma  Castle.  Lindy  was  never  in  love  with 
Bob  Eaton. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Are  you  sure? 

Grandma  Castle.  Of  course  I  am. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Well,  I  don’t  like  to  dispute  a  Rad- 
burn,  but  Junior  told  Iris  not  half  an  hour  ago  that 
Lindy  did  not  love  him,  but  that  she  still  loved  the  boy 
next  door. 

Grandma  Castle.  You  are  insane. 

Mrs.  Castle.  Those  were  her  words. 

Castle.  Is  Bob  back? 

Mrs.  Castle.  Got  in  to-day. 

Grandma  Castle.  Lindy  would  not  deceive  me. 
She  doesn’t  love  Bob  Eaton. 

Castle.  No.  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Let 
me  talk  to  Lindy  alone. 

Mrs.  Castle.  I  hope  there  is  some  mistake.  Shall 
I  call  Lindy? 

Castle.  No.  I’ll  call  her.  Let  me  talk  to  her  alone. 

Grandma  Castle  ( rises  and  crosses  up  right).  Of 
course  there  is  a  mistake.  Come  along,  Helen.  (Exit, 
up  right.) 

Mrs.  Castle  (crosses  to  up  right).  I  hope  so. 
(Exit,  up  right.) 

Castle  (rises,  crosses  to  door  down  right,  and 
knocks).  Lindy. 

Lindy  opens  door  down  right  and  stands  on  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

Lindy.  Uncle  Henry!  (Runs  into  his  arms,  hug¬ 
ging  him  with  delight.)  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again.  (Takes  his  hand,  leads  him  to  armchair  down 
right,  and  pushes  him  gently  into  it.  Gets  footstool, 
places  it  in  front  of  Jiim,  and  kneels  on  it.)  Pipe? 
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Castle  {laughs).  Not  now,  Lindy,  although  mamma 
allows  it.  I’ve  been  quite  spoiled  since — I’ve  pretended 
to  be  sick. 

Lindy  ( sits  on  footstool ,  takes  his  hand ,  and  lays  her 
cheek  against  it).  Oh,  I  was  so  worried  about  you, 
Uncle  Henry. 

Castle.  I’m  quite  fit  now.  And  you  have  con¬ 
quered  the  big  world? 

Lindy  {laughs).  Yes.  It  eats  out  of  my  hand.  Ah,  it 
has  been  kind  to  me — and  to  Junior;  don’t  you  think? 

Castle.  I  do,  indeed. 

Lindy  {reverently).  God  has  been  good  to  us. 
{Drops  his  hand  and  clasps  her  hands  around  her  knees , 
musing.) 

Castle.  Y"es.  I  am  very  grateful.  Now  tell  me 
about  you  and  Junior. 

Lindy  {laughs).  Oh,  he  is  very  angry  with  me. 

Castle.  Angry  with  you,  Lindy? 

Lindy.  The  funniest  thing!  {Laughs  merrily.)  I 
must  tell  you.  Junior  is  jealous.  Isn’t  that  silly? 
He  ought  to  know  me  better,  and  he  does  know,  poor 
dear !  It  was  this  way :  When  I  arrived,  Iris  kissed 
me.  She  had  a  smudge  on  her  face,  and  in  kissing  me 
she  transferred  some  of  it  to  my  face.  {Giggles.) 
Now  don’t  breathe  this,  Uncle  Henry,  but  Bob  was 
here  visiting  Iris  when  I  came,  and  {giggles)  he  had 
a  smudge  on  his  face,  too.  It  was  too  funny!  {Laughs 
and  looks  at  Castle.)  Do  you  get  the  point? 

Castle  {amused) .  I  most  certainly  do.  Iris  and 
Bob,  eh? 

Lindy.  Exactly.  Well,  Junior  came  in  after  Iris 
had  gone,  and  when  he  saw  the  mark  on  my  face  and  on 
Bob’s,  he  immediately  jumped  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Castle.  And  you  didn’t  explain? 
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Lindy.  No.  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  punished  for 
daring  to  doubt  me. 

Castle.  Well,  he  deserves  it.  But  don’t  let  the  boy 
suffer  too  long. 

Lindy  {smiles).  I  won’t. 

Castle.  Now,  when  is  the  happy  day? 

Lindy.  Grandma  shall  decide  that. 

Castle.  It  seems  to  me  that  grandma  decides  every¬ 
thing. 

Lindy  (smiles).  But  she  is  such  a  wise  grandma — - 
and  good. 

Castle.  Yes.  She  is  wise  and  good. 

Enter  Junior  at  left ,  looking  sheepish. 

Junior.  Hello. 

Castle.  Hello,  boy. 

Lindy  (rising).  Please  excuse  me,  Uncle  Henry. 
(Starts  to  go  right.) 

Junior  (quickly  comes  to  center).  Lindy,  please — 
I’d  like  to  speak  to  you. 

Lindy.  Yes?  (Stands  looking  coolly  and  inquir¬ 
ingly  at  him.) 

Junior  (nervously).  Dad,  have — have  you  looked 
at  the  car  I  brought  you? 

Castle.  Not  yet,  Junior,  but  I’m  going  to. 

Junior.  I — I  hope  you  will  like  it.  (Goes  up  left.) 

Castle  ( winks  at  Lindy).  Oh,  I’m  sure  I  shall. 

Junior  (comes  hack  to  down  left).  Why  don’t  you 
take  a  look  at  it — close? 

Castle  (rises).  Oh,  yes.  Might  be  a  good  idea. 
(Crosses  to  left.)  You  coming,  Junior?  (Takes  his 
hat  from  davenport.) 

Junior.  Not  now.  You  go.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a 
little  while. 
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Castle.  Will  you  come,  Lindy? 

Lindy.  Why,  I’d  love  to.  ( Starts  to  go  left.  Exit 
Castle  at  left ,  smiling.) 

Junior  ( steps  in  front  of  her).  Please,  Lindy,  don’t 
go.  I — I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  for — for 
doubting  you.  I’ll  never  doubt  you  again,  Lindy.  Ah, 
won’t  you  forgive  me?  Please,  Lind}'. 

Lindy  ( smiling ).  It  was  silly  of  you,  Junior. 

Junior.  Oh,  I  know  it,  Lindy.  Do  you  forgive  me? 

Lindy.  Yrou  know  I  do,  Junior. 

(Junior  hugs  her ,  then  leads  her  to  armchair  down 
right.  She  sits  in  it  and  he  sits  on  footstool  at  her 
feet.) 

Junior.  Oh,  Lindy,  I  never  was  so  miserable  in  all 
my  life  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  hour,  and  I  was  never 
as  happy  as  I  am  this  minute.  I  don’t  know  what  would 
become  of  me,  Lindy,  if  you  should  stop  loving  me. 
(Jumps  up.)  Come  on.  Let  us  tell  grandma  and  find 
out  when !  ( Pulls  her  to  her  feet ,  and  runs  to  up  right 

with  her ,  then  stops ,  and  puts  his  arm  around  her.) 
Lindy,  you  are  wonderful ! 

Lindy  ( laughs  heartily).  Silly!  But  Junior,  don’t 
you  want  to  know  how  I  got  the  mark  on  my  face? 

Junior.  No. 

Lindy.  Supposing  you  should  never  know.  You 
might  always  doubt  me. 

Junior.  Never!  I — I — want  you  to  know  I  trust 
you  implicitly. 

Lindy.  Did  Iris  tell  you  how  it  happened? 

Junior.  Yes. 

( Both  laugh.) 

Lindy.  Junior,  you  are  wonderful! 
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Junior.  Silly! 

( They  both  burst  out  laughing  and  exeunt ,  up  right.) 

Castle  enters  gingerly  from  left ,  takes  off  his  hat , 
and  puts  it  on  table.  He  smiles  to  himself ,  takes  out 
his  pipe ,  and  sits  on  davenport.  Bob  enters  from  left , 
with  a  worried  expression  on  his  face.  He  sees  Castle. 

Bob.  Oh,  I  say,  Mr.  Castle !  I’m  glad  to  see  you 
before  I  go. 

Castle  {rising).  Go?  Why,  I  understood  you  had 
just  arrived  home.  ( Shakes  hands  heartily.)  Sit 
down,  Bob. 

Bob  ( nervously ).  I  can’t  stay.  ( Sits  beside 
Castle.)  Yrou  see,  Mr.  Castle,  I — I  am  in  a  bit  of 
trouble. 

Castle.  Well,  well,  that’s  too  bad,  Bob.  I’m  sorry, 
my  boy.  Can  I  help  you? 

Bob.  I — I  don’t  know.  Mr.  Castle,  I  love  your 
daughter  Iris ! 

Castle.  Iris  ? 

Bob  ( confused  and  excited ,  rises  and  goes  to  center). 
Yes.  I — I  don’t  know  how  to  explain,  but  I  do  love 
her  dearly.  I  once  thought  I  loved  Lindy,  as  you 
know,  but  I  think —  Perhaps  I  am  very  susceptible — 
but  I  do  believe  it  was  more  sympathy  with  Lindy  than 
love.  Know  what  I  mean?  I  am  very  sympathetic.  It 
was  a  shock  to  me  when  she  refused  me,  and  I  was 
almost  six  months  recovering.  And  I  owe  my  recovery 
to  your  daughter  Iris.  I  came  home  intending  to  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife.  You  see,  I  understood  Junior  and 
Lindy  were  going  to  be  married,  but  Junior  just  told 
me  that  Lindy  loves  me.  Awfully  embarrassing.  Know 
what  I  mean?  I — I  don’t  love  Lindy.  Understand? 
(Sits  at  left  of  table.)  Because  I  love  Iris. 
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Castle  {gravely).  Um-m!  I  see. 

Bob.  Awfully  awkward,  don’t  you  know?  So  I  am 
going  away.  I  shall  write  to  Iris  and  try  to  explain. 
Devil  of  a  mess,  you  know.  {Rises,  then  sits  beside 
Castle.)  Now  if  you  could  help  me  to*  make  Iris  un¬ 
derstand.  Junior  seems  to  expect  me  to — to — love 
Lindy,  but  one  can’t  just  love  at  command,  you  know. 
I’ll  go  away.  I  am  sure  Junior  loves  Lindy;  in  fact, 
he  admitted  as  much,  but  it  seems  our  meeting  has  sort 
of  revived  memories  in  Lindy’s  breast,  and  she  loves 
me.  Deuce  of  a  fix.  Know  what  I  mean?  {Rises  and 
crosses  to  right  nervously.) 

Castle  {laughs  heartily).  Well,  well,  you  are  in  a 
peck  of  trouble,  but  I  think  you  had  better  stay  and 
face  the  music. 

Lindy  rushes  on,  up  right.  She  comes  down  right. 

Lindy.  Uncle  Henry,  you  are  wanted.  {She  sees 
Bob.)  Oh,  excuse  me. 

Castle  {rising).  Lindy,  I  think  you  had  better  stay 
here  and  talk  with  Bob.  He  is  in  a  bit  of  a  mix-up,  and 
I  think  you  can  help  him.  {Goes  up  right.) 

Lindy.  Do  all  I  can,  Bob.  {Faces  him  at  center.) 

Bob  {in  great  confusion) .  Really,  I — I  am  going 
away.  {Crosses  to  left.) 

Castle  {laughs).  Tell  her,  Bob.  {Exit,  up  right.) 

Lindy  {sits  at  right).  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble, 
Bob?  Why  are  you  going  away? 

Bob  {stands  opposite  her,  fidgeting).  Well,  really, 
Lindy,  I — I — 

Lindy.  Bet  I  know  what  you  want  to  tell  me.  You 
are  in  love,  and  you  want  my  help.  Am  I  a  mind 
reader,  Bob? 

Bob  {frightened).  Lindy,  I  thought  I  loved  you, 
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but — but — I  knew  you  loved  Junior.  He  told  me  he 
cared  for  you,  so  I  went  away — and  forgot  you.  And 
now  I  love — 

Lindy.  Iris!  (Smiles.) 

Bob  (startled) .  Why,  yes.  How  did  you  know? 
Lindy.  A  little  bird  told  me. 

Bob.  And  you — you  are  pleased? 

Lindy.  Pleased?  (Rises.)  Why,  of  course  I  am. 
Delighted,  Bob.  Shall  we  have  a  double  wedding? 
(Offers  her  hand.) 

Bob  (delighted) .  Lindy!  (Seizes  both  her  hands.) 
Lindy,  you  are  an  angel ! 

Enter  Iris  at  left. 

Iris.  Oh,  excuse  me.  (Starts  to  cross  up  right.) 
Lindy  (runs  up  right  and  meets  her).  Iris,  wait. 
Bob  wants  to  say  good-bye.  He  is  going  away. 
(Drags  her  down  right  and  runs  off ,  up  right.) 

Bob.  No,  no.  I  am  not  going  away.  (Catches 
Iris’  hand.) 

Iris  (smiles  gamely).  What’s  all  the  shooting  about? 
Bob.  Iris. 

Iris.  Yes. 

Bob.  I — I —  Sit  down. 

Iris  (sits  on  table  and  swings  her  feet).  Well,  I’m 
sot. 

Bob.  I  have  never  been  so  unnerved.  I  feel  posi¬ 
tively  idiotic.  (Crosses  a  little  to  left.) 

Iris.  YY>u  look  natural,  Bob.  (Smiles.)  What’s 
gone  wrong? 

Bob.  Nothing,  Iris. .  Something’s  gone  right. 

Iris.  How  thrilling! 

Bob.  I’  ve  had  a  sort  of  shock. 

Iris.  Electric  ? 
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Bob.  Will  be  serious  a  moment,  Iris?  ( Comes 
to  her.) 

Iris.  Nothing  to  be  serious  about.  Is  there? 

Bob.  Lindy  loves  Junior. 

Iris  ( slides  from  table  and  leans  on  edge  of  it  in 
great  relief).  She  does? 

Bob.  Yes. 

Iris.  Are — are  you  sure? 

Bob.  Yr  es.  Thank  heaven ! 

Iris.  Are  you  glad,  Bob? 

Bob.  Iris,  be  my  wife. 

Iris  ( dumfounded ).  O — mi — gosh! 

Bob.  I  love  you. 

Iris  ( seriously ).  Bob,  are  you  sure? 

Bob.  Absolutely. 

Iris.  Why  do  you  love  me? 

Bob.  How  can  I  tell?  Yrou  are  so — so — different. 

Iris.  Yes.  I  guess  I  am  different  now,  Bob.  ( Gives 
him  her  hand.) 

Bob  ( taking  it).  Will  you  marry  me? 

Iris  ( draws  her  hand  away ,  crosses  down  right ,  and 
very  soberly  sits).  Bob,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing. 

Bob.  Oh,  don’t. 

Iris.  Yes.  I  must.  Long  ago,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  win  you  by  hook  or  b}^  crook,  because  you  had 
money — 

Bob  ( crosses  to  her).  Iris,  don’t  tell  me. 

Iris  {rises,  crosses  down  left ,  and  sits).  I  must,  Bob. 
I  must !  Then  you  fell  in  love  with  Lindy,  and  she  re¬ 
fused  you.  I  was  glad.  Mother  and  I  talked  it  over 
in  cold  blood.  She  was  as  mercenary  as  I.  (Smiles.) 
Oh,  but  we  have  seen  the  error  of  our  ways !  When 
dad  nearly  left  us,  mom  realized  it  was  love  that  counts. 
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I  shall  never  marry  for  money.  I  am  too  happy  earn¬ 
ing  my  own.  I  must  love  the  man  I  marry. 

Bob.  Then  you  do  not  love  me?  ( Turns  away ,  dis¬ 
couraged.) 

Iris.  Oh,  but  I  do,  Bob. 

Bob.  What!  ( Turns  bach  quickly.)  You  do  love 
me? 

Iris  (rises).  With  all  my  heart. 

Bob.  Iris!  (Embraces  her.) 

Lindy  enters  quickly ,  up  right ,  followed  by  Junior. 
They  stand  for  a  moment  and  watch  Iris  and  Bob. 

Junior.  Iris ! 

(Iris  and  Bob  start ,  and  turn  around.) 

Iris.  Junior! 


(Bob  crosses  to  left.) 

Lindy.  Iris ! 

(The  two  girls  meet  at  center  right  and  embrace ,  as 
the  boys  meet  at  left  and  shake  hands.) 

Grandma  Castle,  Mrs.  Castle,  and  Castle  enter 
from  up  right.  They  stand  and  watch  the  young 
people. 

Lindy.  Iris',  let’s  make  it  a  double  wedding! 

(Grandma  Castle  crosses  to  up  left.) 

Iris.  Let’s. 

Junior  and  Bob  (together).  Fine! 

Junior  (crosses  to  Lindy  at  center  right  and  takes 
her  hand).  Lindy! 
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Bob  ( holding  out  his  arms).  Iris! 

(Iris  runs  into  Bob’s  arms ,  and  when  Junior,  look¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder ,  sees  their  embrace ,  he  embraces 
Lindy  quickly.  Castle  and  Mrs.  Castle  embrace ,  up 
right.  Grandma  Castle  quietly  exits ,  left ,  smiling 
and  shaking  her  head.)  V" 
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co  slow,  m arv 

Farce-comedy  in  3  acts,  by  Lilliam  Mortimer; 
6  m.,  5  w.  Time,  2  hrs.  Scene:  1  interior.  Tired 
of  housekeeping,  a  young  wife  exchanges  jobs  with 
her  husband.  Many  complications  arise  from  the 
change,  making  a  plot  full  of  laughs  and  suspense. 

Price,  35  Cents 

Ajnt  Earlv  Bird 

Comedy  in  3  acts,  by  Walter  Bek  Hare;  7  m., 

7  w.  Time,  2%  hrs.  Scenes:  2  interiors.  A  mil¬ 
lionaire’s  son,  expelled  from  college,  is  forced  to 
make  his  own  way.  How  he  outwits  an  enemy  and 
wins  fortune  and  a  sweetheart,  make  an  absorbing 
story.  Price,  35  Cents 


Mammy's  lil*  wild  rose 

Comedy-drama  in  3  acts,  by  Lilliak  Mortimer; 
B  m.,  7  w.  Time,  2 %.  hrs.  Scene:  1  exterior.  A 
delightful  Southern  romance.  Orphaned  Rose,  be¬ 
trothed  for  family’s  sake  to  a  wealthy,  hard-hearted 
man,  through  a  series  of  thrilling  events,  finds  her 
true  love.  Price,  35  Cents 


Comedy-drama  in  3  acts,  by  Likdsey  Barbee; 
6  m.,  8  w.  Time,  2%  hrs.  Scene:  1  interior.  Three 
i  college  girls  open  a  tea  room,  but  the  venture  seems 
hoodooed.  Mishaps  and  mistaken  identities  are 
;  dealt  with  in  comical  fashion.  In  the  end  though, 
leach  gets  a  husband  out  of  the  deal.  Price,  35  Cents 
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Denison's 
Select  Plays 

Q  vicl  l  i  t  ij 

Productions 


HE  list  of  Denison’s  select 
plays  is  rich  in  just  the  type 
of  full-evening  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment  for  which  all 
groups  of  players  are  search¬ 
ing:  sure-fire  comedy-dramas, 
practically  all  with  American 
themes  and  settings,  the  latter 
being  simple  and  inexpensive.  Also,  the 
stage  business  is  indicated  in  such  ample 
detail  that  dramatic  groups  can  present 
the  plays  successfully  without  the  aid  of 
a  professional  coach.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  playwrights  expe¬ 
rienced  in  practical  stage 
craft,  these  plays  are  unri¬ 
valled  in  the  success  with 
which  they  may  be  produced. 


T.S.  Den  i  son  &  Company  PuUishen 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 
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